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MISUSE OF THE TERM “SECTARIAN.” 


WE have ceased, or almost ceased, to be 
capable of astonishment at any perversion, in 
political and ecclesiastical controversy, of things 
as they are; or we should be greatly surprised 
at the incorréct and unfair use made, by writers 
and speakers of no small authority, of the term 
‘‘ sectarian” and its equivalent, in the educa- 
tional conflict. Nothing is more common than 
for the Times—aped, in this and in other 
respects, by many daily. papers of the lesser sort 
in the provinces—to treat with affected con- 
tempt the sectarian basis of those of the Non- 
conformists who adopt, for the most part, the 
programme of the Education League. Of 
course, the Conservative members of the House 
of Commons jauntily follow suit. Few of them 
ever rise to speak in support of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, or of the measures which 
he puts before the House, without applauding 
the breadth of his views, and his total disregard 
of the clamours of the sects. We scarcely ex- 
pected, however, that so keen a Radical poli- 
tician and powerful an orator as Mr. Fawcett, 
would stoop thus to misdescribe his former 
associates in the cause of national education. 
Nevertheless, on Thursday night, at an hour 
too late to admit of any effectual reply to his 
speech, he closed the debate on Mr. M’Cullagh 
Torrens’s amendment on the second reading of 
the Elementary Act Amendment Bill with a 
bitter denunciation of the sectarian objects and 
spirit-of the men who set themselves in opposi- 
tion to its almost undisguised denomina- 
tionalism. 


The late John ae oh one of the most vigo- 
rous writers of his day, gave to the public, as 
may be remembered, an essay On the Use 
of the Epithet Romantic.“ That essay 
might be profitably studied by not a few of our 
writers and speakers on the question of national 
education. Who are the real sectaries in this 
controversy ? they who are labouring, with all 
the influence at their command, to give a deeper 
and deeper tinge of sectarianism to the educa- 
tion of the people, or they who are doing what 
they can to prevent the national pfevision for 
the elementary instruction of the poor from 
being perverted to denominational ends? The 
Nonconformists proper may have failed, in the 
first instance, to see their way clearly to a full 
and consistent application of their principle, to 
the end they had in view. A little time for 


reflection sufficed to disperse the mists in which 
some of them mistook the path in which 


it behoved them to walk. With clearer sight 
43 


came clearer methods of action. ey never 
did seek any advantage of a dengminational 
character by means of the appliances of tho 
Elementary Education Act. If stich advan- 
tage was ultimately involved in their first 
proposals, they quickly discovored their 
mistake, and manfully abandoned them. 
The ground upon which they now stand 
is firm beneath their feet. They wish 
to restrict the State to secular teaching, 
and to give to all religious dengminations 
the fullest freedom to supply, apart from the 
State, that religious instruction which they 


3 may deem to be specially important. They 


ask, not for the destruction of denominational 
schools, but for such provisions as, in the course 
of years, will tend to absorb these schools into 
a truly national system. They aim to check, in 
the first instance, the growth of denomina- 
tionalism, and to encourage a sure but gradual 
development of a national scheme: They are 
willing to accept whatever loss such system 
may entail upon themselves. This is, and has 
been for some time, the attitude they have 
taken in regard to all education, primary or 
secondary, the means of which are provided by 
law; and for this they are charged with 
narrowness of mind, great intolerance, and 
bitter sectarianism. , | 

On the other hand, the clergy of the Church 
of England, the priests of the Church of Rome, 
and, until quite recently, the members of the 
Wesleyan body, demand for their schools the 
most unrestricted liberty of imparting the 
religious tenets of their respective churches. 
Of the first class it may be said that they 
almost universally decry a national system 
based upon secularism—that is, a system based 
upon the principle that the State shall restrict 
itself to furnishing instruction on non-religious 
topics, and leave religious teaching to the 
voluntary agency of the Churches themselves. 
They not only object in theory to this separa- 
tion of the secular from the spiritual in their 
schools, but in their several parishes they are 
doing their utmost to thwart the purposes of 
the Act by rendering the formation of school 
boards impossible, and by keeping under their 
own control the schools for which they claim and 
receive large proportional subsidies from the 
State. Yet it is the common fashion to speak 
of them as though they only were free from 


sectarian prejudice, or at any rate, to abstain | 


from imputing to them the charges which are 
so freely adduced against the Nonconformists. 
And thus it happens that those who are labour- 
ing to destroy sectarianism in connection with 
national education are recklessly denounced 
for their sectarian bias, while those who endea- 
vour to uphold, to develope, and permanently 
to establish it, escape free from the charge. So 
true it is, as the old adage has it, that one 
man may steal a horse, while anotber may not 
look over the hedge.“ 

There is something very pitiful in all this 
pitiful because essentially untrue. Even the 


zealotry of political and ecclesiastical partisan- 


ship cannot, excuse this utter misapplication of 
denunciatory epithets. But what shall we say 
of men like Professor Fawcett deliberately 
adopting the practice? He may tell us that his 
chief care is to secure compulsory elementary 
education at any rate. But surely his object 
cannot render necessary the perversion of facts 


as they stand, or of terms as they are com- 
monly understood. This is really no battlo 
between Church and Chapel; but a battle 
between those who wish to get rid of all 
sectarianism in connection with elemen- 
tary education, and those who wish to 
retain it Mr. Disraeli has told us that 
„nothing but the unexpected is sure to 
happen.“ No y., we fancy, expectel the 
philosophical s“ „ol of which Mr. Fawoett is so 
distinguished er »presentative to level its con- 
temptuous sar m against those who, at ile 
cost of no little self-sacrifice; are labouring to 
place national eduoation upon the broadest and 
most unsectarian basis, or to give an implied 
sanction and active assistance to those who, in 
this mutter, persistently violate a sound 
national system. So it is, however; and so it 
seems likely to be the end of the chapter. 
„% Men will praise thee when —and when only 
* thou doest well for thyself.” 


VOLUNTARYISM IN LARGE TOWNS. 


Mr. QualL, of Liverpool, in a letter pub- 
lished elsewhere, returns to the subject of tho 
alleged failure of voluntaryism among our laryo- 
town populations. He is dissatistied with our 
reply, and asks if we can say haa furthor 
to strengthen his wavering faith. We should 
‘be glad to be able to administer another tonic, 
but almost despair of being able to do him any 
good, albeit he is clearly a patient who sin- 
cerely desires to profit by his treatment. But 
our correspondent still seems to us to confise 
things that essentially differ, and we have bat 
a slender hope that we can induce him to look 
at things from our standpoint. We will, how- 
.ever, make another attempt. 


Invited by him to account for the supposed 
fact that the Church of England succeeded in 
large towns while Nonconformity compara- 
tively failed, we -_— that, if it were so, no 
discredit was thereby cast upon the voluntary 

rinciple—which is the question at issuo— 
use it was precisely that agency by which 

the Church of England, beyond a certain point, 
worked; that the State Church had the pre- 
liminary advantage on her side of having 
possession of the ground for centuries, of ro- 
ceiving exclusive a from the State, and 
of containing within her pale the great majority 
of the wealthier classes of society; and that 
she ought so entirely to have occupied the H-Id 
that there should have been no room for Dis- 
sent. The two bodies, therefore, do not stand 
on an equality. This Mr. Quail calls ‘‘ begging 


which he wanted a reply. We fail to see it. 
Because we give certain incontrovertible facts, 
that does not imply that we accept tho in- 
ferences which others, for their own purposes, 
draw from those facts. The Government may, 
with its unlimited resources, build an arms 
factory larger and more perfect in its mere 
machinery than a private factory for the same 
object close by. If we recognise a fact which 
we cannot deny, is that to be regarded as an 
admission that the State factory is conducted 
on sounder principles, or that private enterpriso 
would not — infinitely more succossful were it 
not for the monopoly conferred by the State! 


Let us, however, look at the question as Mr. 
Quail puts it on hehalf of the advocates of an 
Establishment. The Church of England, it is 
ulleged, is able to keep up and multiply her 
edifices in the poorest districts of our largo 
towns only because she is supported and en- 
dowed by the State; and, were she disesta- 
blished and disendowed, she would have to 
abandon these poor localities, just as Dissent 
has done. With the exception of the last 
clause of this sentence—of which more anoa— 


the argument is a specious one. We may, of 
couree, reply—though our correspondent makes 


the question, or re-stating the argument to 
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somewhat light of abstract argument—that 
religious endowments are, in the long run, a 
hindrance rather than a help to that religious 
activity which is the life of all Churches; 


that, as respects the clergy, they tend to 
paralyse their energies and make them inde- 
pendent of those whom they should work ; 


and that, among their flocks, they repress the | 


spirit of liberality and self-sacrifice. Or we may | 


take higher ground, and contend, on the one 
hand, that endowments are alien to the very 
genius of Christianity; or, on the other, that, 
to bestow national resources exclusively on 
one out of many sects, is a rank injustice. 
From analogy, we are justified in assuming that 
the Church of England would be more active 
and zealous if her endowments were taken 
away. Without such extraneous help the 
Free Churches, which have more restricted 
means, have in a century grown from a scattered 
few to be a wide-spread organisation, which pro- 
vides at least half of the religious agencies of 
the land. It would, therefore, be a slur upon 
the Church of England to — that, with 
infinitely greater resources within herself, she 
could not, if bereft of her State endowments, 
do as much. Even with her energies fettered 
and repressed, she has of late years, with the 
stimulus of a good example, given proof of 
her ability to cope with her rivals in the work 
of evangelisation. However it may be in 
specific cases, which are governed by 
special circumstances, the broad facts entirely 
disprove the allegations made by the supporters 
of a State-endowed Church. The whole ten- 
dency of things in this country is against their 
theory, and the — growth of religious 
agencies in the Church shows that self-support 
is ming more and more the rule, and 
reliance on endowments the exception. More- 
over, as the Church of England has become 
vitalised in proportion as she has relied upon 
Volunteryism, there is presumptive evidence 
that this principle is one of the causes of a 
revival of her religious life. 


To say therefore that the Church of England 
if disestablished and disendowed could not do as 
other religious bodies are doing is indeed 
“ a the question.“ Must we conclude 
that she would show less of the spirit of self- 
help than the Free Church of Scotland, which 
entirely cast aside the endowments of the State, 
and has done what we all know by her unaided 
energies, even supplanting the endowed sect in 
the poverty-stricken Highlands? ‘he argu- 
ment is born of that spirit of dependence which 
arises from extraneous support. If the Church 
of England had had nothing but a State pro- 
vision to rely upon, would she not long since 
have ceased to occupy the position of a national 
church? By using the instrumentality of her 
rivals, and by that means alone, she has ex- 
panded and become pro tanto a voluntary 
church, and has preserved thus far her monopoly. 
It therefore ill becomes the supporters of the 
State Church to turn round and deride the 
agency by which alone her life has been 
preserved. 

But, it is contended, that this mixed system 
is —— adapted for destitute districts. The 
poor cannot support places of worship and re- 
uire to have religious institutions supplied to 
them free of cost to themselves. An endowed 
clergy can do this; Nonconformists cannot—so 
they desert the poor. We believe this is an 
entire fallacy. Our correspondent admits that 
the poor do not frequent large and costly 
churches; they prefer missionary agencies; 
they are attracted by efficient mission-rooms. 
Is it not then better to discard chapels in 
densely-populous districts if they are not fre- 
uented, and replace them by an instrumenta- 
lity that will effectually reach the poor? Surely 
this is the glory of Christianity, and the best 
proof of the flexibility of the voluntary prin- 
> According to the yo pe stated by 
„ Quail, it is the height of wisdom to keep 
up a host of empty churches in the City of 
London, because they are there. Is it not the 
reiterated n of the clergy that so small 


a proportien o poorer classes frequent their 
churches? and are not they imitating to a great 


extent other religious bodies by providing mis- 
sion-rooms? Do the ubiquitous and humble 
Primitive Methodists fold their hands in 
despair because they have not the aid of 
national endowments in their work? Yet they 
succeed in reaching the poor far more success- 
fully, we believe, in proportion to their numbers 
and resources than the great Establishment, 
which has everything that worldly prestige and 
wealth can give. | 

Mr. Quail takes exception to our statement 
that Nonconformists do not profess to do more 
than supplement the deficiencies of the State 
Church. But our expression must not be taken 
out of its connection with our argument that 
it ill became a Church for which the State had 
made pecuniary provision in every parish to 


| taunt Dissenters with not meeting the spiritual 


wants of the community. As a matter of fact, 
as was shown in the same article, Nonconfor- 
mists do provide in our large towns more than 


: ist. 
Bat we must dems fo Ma, Helfe zien that out 


aim is to supersede the Church of England as a 
reli 10. We want to make it a volun- 
tary church, to divorce it from the State not 


to set up rival chapels everywhere. We must 
still maintain that the question as to the 
relative efficiency of Church and Dissent is 
%a false issue.” It is precisely that which our 
2 wish to raise. Our concern is not to 
show that Congregationalism or Wesleyanism 
or any other ism is a superior ecclesiastical 
system to Episcopacy, but that the voluntary 
principle which is the motive power of all non- 
established churches is the only * mode of 
sustaining Christian institutions. If, therefore, 
we want the Church of England to rely exclu- 
sively upon the same means, the question of 
the relative efficiency of Church and 
Dissent” is irrelevant. Dissent is merely 
a descriptive term applied to religious 
bodies which differ widely in their doctrinal 
views and ecclesiastical organisations, but are 
one only in their dissent from the Church of 
England, and in recognising the same principle 
of support. The same confusion characterises 
our correspondent’s reference to the Roman 
Catholics, who, though mostly poor, amply sus- 
tain their own institutions. It is not for us— 
so far as concerns this argument—to inquire 
whether their voluntaryism is pure and 
simple.” The sole point is whether religious 
bodies, the Episcopal Church included, ought 
to and can sustain their own institutions; not 
which is the highest type of voluntaryism. 

We have thus endeavoured to supplement our 
answer to our Liverpool correspondent, who 
seems to us to labour under the disadvantage 
of having in front of him an insignificant ob- 
ject which shuts out the vast horizon of evidence 
beyond. He now sees that injustice has been 
done to Nonconformists in his own town; and 
though we cannot enter upon the subject, we 
can assure him that the stories as to the de- 
sertion of the poor districts of London by Dis- 
senters are still more illusory. Mr. Quail should 
be chary of accepting statements on the other 
side without investigation, especially from per- 
sons who have the knack of 7 away the 
ladder on which they ascend, railing at those 
who remind them what a serviceable ladder it 
is, and ag by implication that they use 
the ladder at all. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


HoweEVER reluctant the House of Commons may 
be to deal with ecclesiastical questions, they have 
to deal with them, and will have to do so as long 
as they keep up the State Church. Two or three 
questions have been brought up for consideration 
since last week. Mr. Charley has essayed to get 
a condemnation by the House of Commons of the 
ecclesiastical policy pursued in the Windward 
Islands. Our readers may, perchance, recollect 
that Lord Kimberley, some two years ago, ad- 
dressed a despatch to the various colonial governors 
stating that Her Majesty’s Government desired a 
reconstruction of the ecclesiastical relations in the 
colonies in the direction of religious equality, 
either by disestablishment and disendowment, or by 
concurrent endowment. Some colonies, as our 
readers know, have adopted the former process, 
and, as we indicated last week, some have adopted 
the latter, both policies being equally opposed to 
what are termed the ‘‘cherished sentiments” of 
Churchmen in this country. Mr. Charley, being a 
Tory bigot, naturally enough wished the House to 
condemn this policy of the Government, and there- 
fore moved a resolution in that direction. The 
resolution was not particularly well supported, or 
well defended, although Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
managed, in his own way, to show that the 
Government had only laid down the principles of 
religious equality, or, as we should say, what it 
estimated to be such, without interfering with the 
action of the Colonial Legislature. The most 
noticeable features of the debate were—first, the 
support given to the motion by Mr. Macfie, a 
Scotch member, on the ground that Romanism was 
being endowed ; and, secondly, the declaration by 
Sir R. Torrens to the effect that his colonial ex- 
perience bad converted him to the principle of dis- 
establishment. Mr. Charley was defeated by 83 
to 69 votes; but the majority should have been 


Next, on the same evening, came on Mr. Hughes 
motion for an address to the Crown, praying: for 
the appointment of a royal commission to inquire 
into the amount and application of the revenues of 


the Established Church, and into the system of 
parochial benefices, with a view to the better ad- 
justment of parishes and incomes and the amend- 
ment of the law relating to patronage. Mr. Hughes 
did not make much of his matter, being appa- 
rently afraid to go too far, and to say anything 
likely to bring the Church into much discredit ; 
but Mr. Leatham, who followed him, had no such 
scruples, and delivered the most drastic and lively 
speech on any ecclesiastical question that has been 
heard since Mr. Horsman gave up the rule of an 
ecclesiastical debater. The speech was a trenchant 
exposure of the state of Church patronage; but no 
newspaper gives anything like an adequate sum- 
mary, much less a full report of it. Mr. Bruce, on 
behalf of the Government, fenced the question by 
promising to get the necessary information from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners—who will give or not 
as they may choose, how they may choose, and 
when they may choose. The recent returns that 
have been presented by this body to the House do 
not encourage one to hope for much from them, or 
from the Government, if there should be either 
delay, deficiency, or negligence. There is no 
department of the State that is so scandalously 
conducted as the Ecclesiastical department; no 
other department in which there is such jobbery ; 
no other department in which such laxity of duty 
either is or would be allowed. Is it possible that 
what is a scandal to religion, can be a glory to the 
State? Yet this is what statesmen seem to think. 

We have not yet done with ecclesiastical 
questions. Two were brought up on Friday in the 
House of Lords. The Bishop of Bangor, who has 
never spoken in the House before, came forward on 
that evening, in the interests of sectarian education. 
It seems that there is a school at Denbigh, unsecta- 
rian in its constitution, but which has hitherto been 
managed by Churchmen in Church interests. The 
Endowed Schools Commissioners have framed a new 
scheme for the school, throwing it open to all 
denominations. The Bishop of Bangor, therefore, 
rose to protest, and, as in the House of Lords, 
unless the Lords are frightened, a majority can 
always be secured on the Church and Tory side, the 
Bishop carried his motion, and the scheme is disal- 
lowed. The Marquis of Salisbury bronght forward 
a similar motion relating to a school at Halifax, and 
here also the Endowed School Commissioners were 
thrown over. Nonconformists, and people who are 
neither Nonconformists nor Churchmen, are thus 
placed in a curious position. Mr. Forster, as virtual 
head of the Education Department, uses all the 
influence of the Government against them, so that 
what law can do to restrict their rights is done. 
This, however, is notenough. The House of Lords, 
when occasion requires, steps in, with the consent 
of law, to make a further restriction, the result of 
which is that while the commissioners themselves 
are tied by statute, any just and liberal scheme that 
they may agree upon is also sure to be rejected by 
the Lords. But of this we are certain, the worse 
the present situation, the more effective will be the 
ultimate remedy. 

In accordance with the policy we have indicated, 
the Endowed Schools Bill passed a second reading 
about two o’clock yesterday morning. In a house 
ef little more than a hundred and fifty members, 
the Government secured a majority of fourteen, 
and will, no doubt, be able to secure, if it cares, 
larger majorities in committee. Mr. Dillwyn, whose 
question this is, for he was the first to take it in 
hand, spoke strongly against the measure, or rather 
against those clauses which conferred exceptional 
privileges on members of the Established Church. 
Mr. Leatham also protested with great emphasis 
against the compulsory sectarian character of exist. 
ing endowed schools, while Mr. Illingworth used 
equally plain language against the sectarian consti- 
tution of the commission itself. But when a 
Liberal Government can command both Liberals 
and Tories to vote against all justice and equity, 
what can be expected? Mr. Forster secured a 
majority of fourteen, he will do all he wishes to do 
in the future stages of the bill, while his measure 
will, of course, pass the Lords in a trice. 

It is—but on a moment’s reflection we may more 
advisedly say that it is no/—singular to find the 
Guardian charging the archbishops. As a rule, 
certainly, the Guardian has and expresses a pro- 
found respect for anything in the way or style of a 
bishop. The sight of mitre, crozier, and apron 
paralyses its usual judicial faculties, and before 
them it bends its knee and reverently worships. 
But the reply of the two archbishops to the Church 
Association has been too much for it. The Guardian 
can tolerate Ritualism and also Low-Churchism ; 
but if only one must exist, let Low-Churchism go to 


the wall. So it warns the archbishops to do nothing 
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against the confessional petitions, not even write 
against them aa it has done itself. Everything, in 
fact, is to be, and must be, sacrificed to procure 
the comprehensiveness of the Church. So, 
says the Guardian— 


The archbishops talk of asking for more 


wer for 
dealing with these Romanising practices. 


ave they 
ever thought of asking for more power to put down 
doctrines and practices which did not err in the Roman 
direction? Have they ever thought of asking for more 
power to curb clerical idleness and selfishness—to 
punish what it is so difficult to punish—clerical mis- 
demeanours and scandals? Are Ritualistic innovations 
the only burdens and the only mischiefs under which 
congregations may have to suffer? Is it only against 
Ritualists and fautors of Ritualism that these new and 
extraordinary powers are wanted? Are there only one 
or two ecclesiastical laws, the alleged breakers of which 
are to be held up to the indignation of the country as 
offenders against the majesty ot English law? Are 
the rubrics, in their plain literal meaning, no law at all 
for one party, and in their manifest ambiguity to be 
turned by the questionable and disputed decision of an 
ill-informed court into a strict penal rule for another ? 
Has it never occurred to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a man naturally of a most fair and 8 
ment, that even the absurd demands of the are 
balanced by opposite extravagances of assumption and 
doctrine, as measured by the existing documents of the 
Church of England, at least as great, though at the 
moment not so prominent? Has he not seen a proof of 
this in the readiness of Lord Shaftesbury and his 
friends to form a close alliance with the avowed 
opponents of the Church of England, for the avowed 
purpose of revolutionising her constitution and up- 
setting those wise and just terms of comprehension, 
under which she has been the most tolerant and the 
most active of Churches? This liberal comprehensive- 
ness the archbishop at least has never failed to 
eulogise. Does it not strike him that he must take 
what he considers the bad with the good, just as those 
have to do whose views on Church matters are not 
identical with his? He has on more than one occasion 
denounced what he considers the unjustifiable polic 
of the bishops of the Restoration for measures whic 
had the effect of excluding from the Church the Puritan 
ministers, Is he so blind to the existing state of 
parties in the Church that he thinks that it is possible 
to venture to repeat against the Ritualists what he 
thinks was so unjust and so fatal in the case of the 
Puritans ! 


All this means that everything ought to be let 
alone. We, in a certain sense, are quite content, 
for the end will arrive all the sooner. A time will 
come when the people will not let things alone, 
whatever may be the disposition of archbishops or 
bishops, or the railings on one side of the Guardian 
and on the other of the Record. The nation will 
settle its account with both parties, and settle it 


in an extremely brief manner when once it takes it 
in hand. 


We have referred, more than once, to the opposi- 
tion of Romanists in England to the disestablish- 
ment policy. We have another instanee of this, in 
the present week, from Dr. Vaughan, the Romanist 
Bishop of Salford, who, speaking at Salford on 
Monday evening of last week said: 

For my part I have no desire whatever to see tho 
Church of England disestablished. I have no desire 
whatever to see the Church of England deprived of her 
revenues and cast adrift. 
Of course he has not. Have not Archbishop Man- 
ning, Mgr. Capel, and every Roman Catholic news- 
paper, told us that the Establishment is the great 
feeder of the Roman Catholic Church ? 


MR. LEATHAM ON THE SALE OF 
LIVINGS. 


Mr. Leatham, in seconding Mr. T. Hughes’s 
motion in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night, July 15th, for a royal commission to inquire 
into the revenues of the Church of England, called 
attention to the large number of advowsons and 
next presentations advertised for sale through the 
various clerical lists, and he calculated that at 
least 14 per cent. of the livings in this country 
were already in the market. He had ascertained from 
the published monthly statements of sales of livings 
and next presentations that there were in the hands of 
agents an average of 561 livings and next presenta- 
tions for sale. Beyond that there were exchanges, 
which had the character of double sales about 
them. The actual business done, obtained from 
the same source of information, showed that the 
whole of the saleable establishment was turned over 
in less than nineteen years. They could well 
imagine an expectant purchaser prowling about the 
vicarages and attending the parish churches with a 
view to note the age and health of the incumbents. 
There were in the aggregate 13,276 livings in the 
country. Of those 21 were in the hands of the 
parishioners, 580 in those of trustees, a large 
number in the gift of the Crown, deans, chapters, 
and others, and about 7,000 were in those of 
individuals, amounting in value to 2, 000, 000“. 
The advertisements themselves were a study. 
Good society was advertised as an inducement 
in 107 cases, and in one it was, ‘‘Good society, and 
no squire.” In another advertisement, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, and three rookeries—(laughter) 
were held out as inducements to a purchaser. In 
another, ‘‘Good society; duty only every other 
Sunday ; the incumbent eighty years of age, and 
ailing.” (Laughter.) In another a capital living, 
and no schools.” (Laughter.) In another, great 


inducements, a fine vicarage, population 100, and 
little to do.“ An advertisement from a rev, aspi- 
rant for a good livi describing his spiritual inal 
nations, says, ‘Hig Church, but Evangelical will 
do for the present.” (Laughter.) He could reveal 
the names of those gentlemen, but refrained. When 
the ts could not dispose of the livings, they 
were taken to the auction mart and put up to the 
highest bidder. Four incumbencies in Li 
had been lately so disposed of, and it was an 
enhancing element in the value of one of them that 
marriages came to it from every part of the town. 
In the advertisement announcing the sale of a livi 
in Yorkshire, it was stated that there was capi 
hunting ee and good society in the neigh- 
hourhood. If his bon. friend the member 2 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) wanted to E a 
living for his son he would recommend him to buy 
this one, as among the other qualifications of the 
lebe house, it was supplied with good water. 
Laughter.) In many instances when an uner- 
pected vacancy took place, a living was conferred 
upon some old man, and his age was always turned 


to good account by the auctioneer in putting vigorously 


it up for sale. During the sale of an 
advowson (Hilgay) lately, the auctioneer com- 
plained that there was some difficulty in 
disposing of such property on account of the 
attacks of the hon. member for Bradford, but he 
added that after the speech of the Prime Minister a 
few evenings before they were not likely to hear 
anything more about disendowment. In one adver 
—— it 8 said 1 no auld and vere no 
residence, the parso ing usefully occupied as 
a public-house (Trehaverock). Laughter.) No 
doubt the bishops had denoun this practice. 
(Hear.) The Bishop of Manchester, for instance, 
said the sale of livings was en evil and a scandal, 
and the abuse of a high and solemn trust. But only 
the Bishop of Exeter had any practical remedy to 
suggest, and that was that the redemption of livings 
should be thrown upon the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners ; in other words, they were to hand over to 
rich patrons funds which had been set aside to meet 
the necessities of poor districts. That was not a 
remedy likely to meet with favour in that House. 
(Hear, hear.) His hon. friend’s remedy was to 
3 the sale of next presentations, but he must 

ow that if they simply prohibited the sale of a 
next presentation, the advowson would be sold with 
a verbal understanding that it was to be handed 
back or resold immediately after the appointment 
was made. In this spirit they might, perhaps, 
have the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposing to 
apply 10,000,000/. to purchase up the patron 
just as the Secretary at War had purchased up the 
army commissions, He believed the only alterna- 
tive was to keep the State Church, and with it the 
system of patronage upon which it was avowedly 
founded, and which was firmly built into the struc- 
ture, or to do away with the State Church, and 
with it the system of patronage, which seared the 
public conscience. lowered the whole national con- 
ception of religion, and poisoned it at its very 
source. (Cheers.) 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STRUGGLE IN 
GERMANY. 
The Dusseldorf correspondent of the Guardian 
writes as follows :— 


In Church matters the split amongst the Roman 
Catholic body, indicated by the address of Silesian 
Catholics to the Emperor, grows every day in im- 


portance. It is becoming more evident that this was 
not an isolated movement, but an organised opposition 
to Ultramontanism. The circular dec that the time 


has come for the national party among the Catholics to 
come forth and declare themselves, seeing that the 
ultras are well officered and cleverly led by the 
ubiquitous Jesuits, while the nationals are unnum- 
bered, unknown, inactive, a powerless mass,” The 
State looks on them as the of the Jesuits, and it 
is time to throw off their indifference, and let the 
country know that before all things they are German 
in heart. Their principles must be declared and main- 
tained, viz.— 1. Opposition to Ultramontanism and 
Jesuitry ; 2. Acknowl ent of the right of the State 
to preserve her boundaries, and prevent the encroach- 
ment of the Church ; 3. Prevention of the separation of 
Church and State; 4. Prohibition of the use of their 
office by the clergy for political 22 ; and 6. We 
strive after the re-establishment of threatened confes- 
sional peace, both with our Old Catholic fellow- 
citizens and with our co-religionists, on the rons of 
freedom of conscience and of Christian love.” Although, 
therefore, this movement professes to have no connec- 
tion with the Old Catholic reform, it is difficult to see 
in what way it can travel except towards Old Catho- 
licism ; that the Roman party so e. ts it is evident 
from the bitter persecution which has burst forth against 
the signers of the address. One example of this ma 

suffice : on the first of this month the election of the 
Silesian Committee of the Knights of Malta took place. 
This order should be purely a philanthropic religious 
society, and by its statutes it is forbidden to mix in 
political matters; but ever since the late war Ultra- 
montanism has been tightening its grasp upon it. The 
Duke of Ratibor—the first signer of the late _address— 
has been for eight years the president of the Silesian 
Committee, and in this capacity he went 33 the 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870, reaping laurels for the 
order in hospital and field lazareth. N ow, for the first 
time, he has been outvoted for the office of president, 
and not only so, but every one also who signed the 
address is banished from the committee, The result is 
obvious ;—the Duke, together with fifteen companions, 
princes and counts, shook off the dust from their feet, 
and resigned all connection with the Knights of Malta. 
It is noticed that nearly all these wear the Iron Cross 
for their services in the cause of Christian charity, 


while their successors are mostly without the honourab 
badge. 


ws of their country. 
to do, and so resigned his office, his 


his priestly functions, and his is to 
private life and support himeelt by lit. 
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be a hotbed of Popish — ey Been Jesuit teaching, a 
new director and 4 
German national ten 


against the 
enemy. 


Tho Old Catholic movement, too, is slowly rooting 
itself. We have to record two successes this week: in 
Essen, a stronghold of Roman influence, a 1 
is established and a priest found. Divine is to 


~— forthwith, in the Protestant Church ef St. Paul 
and Herr Hoffmann (another new name) is elected 


: public meetings and 
24 


A Berlin telegram to the Hour states that th 
Prussian Government has ordered Canon 
Richthofen—who had declared 
Catholic, and was immediately 


residence and receive full pay, but also to take part 
in the deliberations of the ter, and vote in the 
election for a bishop. The election without Rich- 
thofen’s — part in it would be null and void. 

A Berlin telegram to the Daily News states that 
the Superior Court has just rejected the suit of the 
Bishop of Ermeland to recover the salary suspended 
some time since by the Government. The court 
holds that the grant of a salary was a ad 
ministrative act, which entailed no obligation on 
the State and conferred no rights on the bishop. 
The same despa of Breslau 
has issued instructions to his clergy to give 
answer to the demands of the civil authori 
to disregard those demands in every particular. 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA. 


The following is from the Hindoo Patriot of 
June 23. This paper, we must premise, is the chief 
organ of native opinion :— 

Once more Mr. Miall was defeated on his 
motion for the disestablishment of the Churches of 

land and Scotland, but the principle for which 


he is contending is sure to triumph in the end. 
Just as day is day and night is so surely will 
the emancipated conscience of one day 


recognise the truth that religion is a matter between 
man and his Maker, and that the State ought not 
to interfere with it. Let us now turn to the ques- 
tion of the Church establishment in India. The 
arguments advanced against the disestablishment 
of the Church in d have no bearing on its 
abolition in India. The Christian Church in 
India is neither national nor historical. It 
has been a necessary accompaniment of 
British Government in India. t amid all the 
changes and modifications which have marked the 
rogress of ish administration in this country, 
the Church blishment has remained undis- 
7 If : State — — 1 
a violation of religious eq „it does so in India, 
for here the policy of Government in religious 
matters is absolute neutrality, and with what 
consistency does it favour the faith which is pro- 
fessed by a handful of the ruling race? Then the 
severance of the connection of the State with the 
Church in India demands no sacrifice of historic 
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from the public treasury 
such arguments, 


ights of the Hindu temple and 
0 (mosque, {and the Christian Church, 
no fair comparison can be made between them. It 
is thus clear that whatever the force of the argu- 
ments urged against the disestablishment of "the 


Church in they do not at all ly to th 
— England, they apply to the 


The Rock states that a number of anti-confes- 
sional — are to be held in the provinces. 
The Rev. Dr. Bogs, of Edinburgh, is in London 
on his way to New to visit several members 
™ Cato Rapin, wha has just bch 
anon » who just appointed by 
Bishop Jacobson, Chancellor of thé diocese of 
Speaker is W. — 4 45 My aly ag of the 
, 8 , but one of the principal 
writers on the London Guardian, That paper ne 
been almost as fortunate in the promotion of its 
literary staff as the Times i Three of its 
former leader writers are now respectively Bishops 
of Exeter, Oxford, and Manchester. e Bishop 
of Ely was also a frequent contributor to the same 


n Rol 

: Roman CATHotic Bishops AnD Mx. 
O’Kerrrz.—The Nation states that the 
Roman Catholic bishops are about to take some 
joint action in consequence of the new rule of the 
national board in referenee to Father O’Keeffe’s case. 
The Nation attacks the rule bitterly. 

THE Propusep New WISL TAN Par ER. —We 
understand that differences of opinion have arisen 
among the proprietors of the N new liberal 
Methodist newspaper, and that the Rev. H. W. 
Holland and others have withdrawn from the 
scheme. 

Sunpay Evening Bax ps. — The agitation at 
— per the gg ae of the band on the 

on y evenings successful, the 

e of Devonshire having recommended the di- 
rectors to discontinué the performances. His Grace 
stated in his letter on the subject, that although he 
did not 2 5 to the Sunday arrange- 
ments, shoul vise the directors to give 
way in the face of the opposition which had been 


| THE JUDICATURE BILL AND EocLESIASTICAL Ar- 
PRALS.—The council of the Church Association 
7 — a petition to the House of Lords, ask - 


them not to transfer the ecclesiastical appeals 
to the new court of on the and ‘‘thet an 
alteration of so important and vital a character as 


the transfer of ecclesiastical appeals to a new 
court, introduced in the month of July on only 
twenty-four hours’ notice, has taken the country by 
surprise, and gives no adequate time for the due 
consideration of the subject.” It is stated that 
similar petitions are being signed in different parts 
of the country. 
_ DENOMINATIONAL Proportions.— Dr. Wiseman 
Wesleyan) stated at the late Irish Wesleyan Con- 
erence that the numerical position of the various 
confessions in English-speaking lands t be esti- 
mated as follows N „000, 000; 
ee 

res 500,000; 
12, 500, 000; Methodists, 15,000,000. The pre- 
ponderance of Methodism over the other creeds in 
numbers is caused by the position which the Metho- 
dist churchea hold in America, where, although 
5 r, they are numerically far in advance of 
sritish Methodism. Dublin Mail. 

ExILep Jrsurrs IN LANCASHIRE. — Lancashi 
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England 1 and the United 
lefinitely settled cr English novitiate 
Il, about nine miles iverpool, the 

9 6 r some months ago 
by Mra Stapleton therton, of Rainhill. Here 

ut 1 rr are lo- 
cated, and the course of their studies is being pur- 
sued by the Jesuit novices as if in their own 
country, Others of the exiled German Jesuits are 
aettled at hurst College, and St. Beunos, near 
Rhyl, North Wales. Daily communication is kept 
up with Germany. 

PusLtic Worsuip Sires BL. Most of our 


exuberance of 1 not only oonsented 
E but have added clauses permitting the 
land to given and used for the purposes of 


schools, ministers’ houses, and burial-grounds ; and 


| the r 
e 


we hear that those in charge of the bill have agreed 
to accept the additions, Lord Cairns appearing to 
have found his match in Lord Hatherley and Lord 
Romilly, the peers who undertook the => the 
bill in Upper House.—Znglish Inde 

Mr. Guapstonr’s CHURCH Patronace.—A Wor- 
cester contem says —‘‘ The canonry of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, vacant by the removal of Canon 
Miller to Rochester, has been conferred on the Rev. 
Richard Seymour, of Kinwarton, near Alcester. 
The new canon is a High Churchman, and has for 
many years been active in diocesan matters, The 
Record remarks :—‘ In politics he is decidedly Con- 
servative,’ and another paper mentions that he was 
‘a member of Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s and Mr. Mow- 
bray’s committees at Oxford,’ and adds, ‘the ap- 
pointment reflects t credit on Mr. Gladstone 
and the Lord Chancellor, by whom it has been con- 
jointly made.’ We will not challenge the great 
credit’ attaching to Mr. Gladstone’s share of the 
appointment. To nominate to a high and well-re- 
munerated office a gentleman, one of the assignments 
in whose honour it is that he has been member of 
an election committee operating to deprive you of 
your seat and succeeding in so depriving you, is a 
sort of returning good for evil which implies 
the practice of Christian charity in its highest 
form.” 

ANOTHER RxrusAL To Bury.—The other day a 
* boy was drowned in —— river e. e 

ire, and the clergyman of Seaton, on being applied 
to, declined to bury his body, on the ground that 
he was not ‘‘properly baptized, although named 
and registered.” On this Pulman’s Weekly News 
remarks :—‘‘ We are informed that when everything 
was ready, and the clergyman was consulted as to 
the time for the funeral, that ‘ambassador of the 
meek and lowly Jesus,’ who invited children to 
come unto Him, and declared that ‘of such was 
the kingdom of heaven,’ refused to allow the burial 
service to be read over the little creature’s remains, 
alleging as a reason the omission of some formalities 
in the priestly hocus-pocus by which unconscious 
infants are supposed superstitiously to be relieved 
of an heirship to perdition, and to be provided with 
a passport to heaven. The only relief to this 
miserable proceeding at Seaton is the heroic conduct 
of the gallant fellow who risked his life in attempt- 
ing to save that of the poor drowning child. Con- 
trast his heroism with the disgusting inhumanity 
which, in the sacred name of religion, insulted the 
remains of an innocent child, and lacerated the 
feelings of its heartbroken mourners.” 


THE Sxrlror CoMMITTEE ON THE ENDOWED 
Schools Acr.—The following, from the Hastings 
News, * we assume, be regarded as containing 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth's reply to the charge made 
against him in the circular lately inse in our 
columns :— 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth and Sir Thomas Acland, two 
of the Liberal members of the Endowed Schools Act 
committee, have been publicly arraigned by the Libera- 
tion Society for certain votes given on that committee, 
by which the exclusive principle of Conservatism was 
maintained in the proposals for amending the Act. The 
votes of these two members did undoubtedly turn the 
scale, on two or three close divisions, in favour of the 
Conservative view of the question in dispute. The 
principal charges relate to votes on the appointment of 
clerical ex officio governors under particular endow- 
ments, and to a motion that the commissioners should 
not be selected from one religious denomination. We 
understand Mr. U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth's explanation 
te be, that the first vote referred only to special cases 
in which the founder required such an arrangement, 
and that, in regard to the constitution of the commis- 
sion, it was an accident that the whole of the members 
were of one persuasion, and the Government having 
objected to an increase of the number it would involve 
the necessity of one of the present commissioners being 
displaced if a new member were now put on. Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth complains that his many votes on the 
Liberal side in the committee are not mentioned; and 
refers, moreover, to his vote for Mr. Leatham’s motion 
against the development of the co-eptative principle,“ 
on which motion he parted company with Sir Thomas 
Acland. Our young member expresses himself, as we 
hear, willing at any time to meet the Nonconformists 
of the borough, and explain to them the reasons of his 
votes. It would appear that the broad principle of 
religious equality has been, in Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth's 
case, honestly carried out, so far as intention is con- 
cerned. Whether the cases in question are fairly 
exceptional, it is scarcely for us to say. The Noncon- 
formists will, no doubt, reasonably hear Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s justification of his course, and hesitate 
before they play into the hands of foes whose only hope 
is in Liberal division. 


| THE EVANGELICAL ORGAN ON MR. GLADSTONE'S 
CHURCH PATRONAR.— The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s appeal to the Prime Minister against the 
of .. the ecclesiastical patronage 
of the Crown, especially in these critical times, was 
not uncalled for. Five years have almost expired 
since Mr. Gladstone was placed at the head of 
affairs, and during that period he has done more to 
Romanise the Church of England in general, and 
the University of Oxford i 12 than any 
former premier. The archbishop remarked in the 
debate on Lord Oranmore's motion that he did not 
think the names attached to the petition of the 480 
priests were of t weight. But his 
attached far more importance to the petition of the 
undergraduates of Oxford, age by four out of 
six professors of theology. e are informed that 
under a deep conviction of the im- 
portance of vacant chair of Pastoral Theology, 
and of the of filling it with a professor 
likely to initiate the future clergy of the Church of 
England in the extreme doctrines of the confessional 


and sacerdotal absolution, wrote to Mr, Gladstone 


| So emer | 


warning him agai ing out his 
intention of nominating the Rev. E. King, h onorary 


canon of Christ Church, and at r rincipal of 
the Cuddesdon Theological College. To this re- 
monstrance we are informed that Mr. Gladstone 
has curtly 1 * that he has advised Her Majesty 
to sanction the appointment, and it is to go for- 
ward. The Bishop of Winchester vehemently pro- 
tested in the House of Lords last Monday, I 
hate and abhor the attempt to Romanise the 
Church of England. But it is clear that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that Mr. Glad - 
stone’s mode of exercising his patronage tends in a 
Romeward direction, and yet when his grace 
respectfully remonstrates with the Prime Minister 
ainst the selection of a professor of extreme 
views to the chair of theology, he is met 
with a rebuff which is fitted and probably intended 
to prevent all interference for the future.—Record. 


Religions und Denominntional Nebos. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. J. C. 
GALLAWAY, A.M. 


A social meeting of members and friends of the 
English Congregational Chapel Building Society, 
including ministers and deacons of churches in the 
town and neighbourhood, was held on Wednesday, 
9th July, by the special invitation of Mr. John 
Crossley, at his residence, Manor Heath, Halifax. 
The occasion of the gathering, at which nearly fifty 
were present, was the presentation of an address 
and testimonial to the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, in 
recognition of his public services in 3 the 
work of chapel-building during more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. Crossley, in introducing the business of the 
evening, stated that Mr. Gallaway had been asso- 
ciated with chapel-building for upwards of thirty 
years. He had occupied the post of secretary to 
the English Chapel-building Society since its forma- 
tion. It was then thought that it would be a great 
work to build ten or twelve chapels a-year, but, as 
stated in the address, upwards of 400 had been 
aided by the institution in about twenty years. 
The address was then read and placed in the hands 
of Mr, Crossley, who said he had very great plea- 
sure in handing it to Mr. Gallaway, together with 
a cheque for 925/., the amount of the testimonial. 

Mr. Gallaway said, that the emotions awakened 
by what had just been said, and the circumstances 
in which he was placed, made it difficult to give 
utterance to befitting words. His first and chief 
impulse was to thank God, who in various ways 
had led him thus far through life, and permitted 
him to receive that handsome and gratifying token 
of the goodwill and confidence of his Chuistian 
brethren. Next to God, it became him specially to 
allude to their kind host, to whom he was indebted 
for many tokens-of real friendship and confidence. 
After some three years of gratuitous service to this 
work, it was Mr. Crossley that proposed to him the 
relinquishment of his torate at Bishopsgate 
Chapel, London, in order that he might devote himself 
so for a time to the furtherance of the move- 
ment. That pro was accompanied with the 
offer to give him for three years the professional in- 
come so relinquished, with the promise moreover to 
aid him in afterwards building another church for 
the resumption of his ministry. Having great con- 
fidence in Mr. Crossley’s judgment, and knowing 
his zeal and ability to do good, Mr. Gallaway re- 
garded such a proposal as a providential indication 
of the path of duty, and at once complied. Seeing 
that such proposal had been made in that very 
house some twenty years ago, it seemed most 
befitting, and a matter of special interest and 
thankfulness, that the generous presentation that 
evening should take place in that spot, and that he 
should receive it, with kind words, at the hands of 
Mr. Crossley. He begged also to make special 
mention of the uniform courtesy and confidence 
of the committee of the society. They had always 
behaved to him as gentlemen, and between 
them and him not one _ unpleasant word 
had ever passed. To the two honorary secre- 
taries of the Testimonial Fund he was much 
indebted, as well as to the contributors, and the 
300 and more signers of the address, to which he had 
just listened with the deepest interest. To Mr. 
Conder he was much indebted for valuable assis- 
tance in the ordi service of the society, with- 
out which, especially in the accounts and the 
examination of plans, &c., all the results that day 
reported would not have been reached. After these 

owledgments, Mr. Gallaway alluded to a few 
incidents in his life that bore on the event of 
the evening, and served to show how he had for a 


long time been undergoing a training for a work 
an ition of usefulness somewhat unique, and 
which they had good reason to acknowledge as a 


work of the Lord. In his boyhood he had chosen 
the profession of an architect; but —also in his boy- 
— first choice had given place to a stronger 
one—the Christian ministry, taking as his adviser 
the late Rev. James Stratton. At the age of four- 
teen he began his studies for the ministry, under 
the guidance of Dr. Redford—then of Uxbridge, 
afterwards of Worcester. He then studied at 
Rothwell under the care of the Rev. Walter 
Scott, and entered Highbury College at eighteen. 
Leaving that institution at twenty-one, he 
spent three session at the university of Glas- 
gow, and entered on his first ministerial 


charge at West Bromwich, in 1834. It was there 
that he made his first experiment in chapel build- 
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having had the pleasure of laying the stone of | which 1,300. have been received and romised, | 
— meng ema in 1838. There, too, he- had E. leaving 1,100/ to be raised. Aren be hel 
first training in secretaryship, being invited by in August to assist in raising this amount. 
his brethren to become sec of the Stafford-| Tus Rev. DR. PARKER. — The great hall of the 
shire Congregational Union. ted calls from | Cannon-street Hotel, London, was crowded on 
the Colonial Missionary Society, rough roger Thursday evening by the co tion of the City 
Wells, induced him to leave England in 1843, and | Temple, to wish -bye to their r, who has 
undertake the founding of the first Congregational | been invited to be present at the conference of the 
church in St. John, New Brunswick, and the | Ev ical Alliance in New York in October, and 
neral extension of the work in Nova Scotia and | sails for America to-morrow. The solitary resolu- - . - 
ew Brunswick. In the discharge of that mission, | tion proposed congratulated Dr. Parker upon the | ting the resolution to the meeting, said it 
he had much to do with sharch building, and had | honour done him by the invitation, and expressin 


the in him great re to come them as 
some opportunities of visiting the United States, | high estimation for his ability, hoped that he woul ai ms ent, and he did so aren 


and there getting impressions on the subject in | benefit by his relaxation from his ‘‘ continuous and m his very recent acquaintance with 
advance of what he had observed in the old | arduous duties,” and assured him that he would | that the resolution its accompanying 
country. The growth of the work in the lower | be followed by their earnest prayers and best wishes | were heartfelt and well deserved. He was grate 
provinces, especially the establishment of a college | for his safe journey and happy return, The chair- | for all Mr. Davies’s kind references to 
through the munificence of one of his friends, led | man (Mr. Bates), the treasurer of the gongrega- | which he attributed rather to that gentleman’s kind 
to his revisiting England in 1848, where domestic | tion; Mr. J. Johnson, the efficient hon. secre 3; | and erous heart than to any very 

reasons unexpectedly compelled him to remain. | Messrs. Jones, Burr, Heath, J. A. Boyd, J. Wylde, | know of himself. The resolution was cor- 
Desirous, however, of turning to good account this | and Robertson, in addressing the meeting, ex- — adopted, and the meeting afterwards sepa- 

rated. | 


change of his plans and his American experience, | pressed in their different ways the sentiments of 
he accepted a co-pastorship in London, and the | the resolution. Dr. Parker said that the resolu- 
secretaryship of the London Chapel Building | tion had cleared away any hesitation he might 


Society. Through that connection he was invi have had in going, while the committee who had Correspondence, 

to read a paper on chapel-building to the Assembly | been making the necessary arrangements had done 

of the Congregational Union in 1851, and thence | all that love could suggest. He thanked them for oon | N. 
arose the English Society, his twenty years’ service | their 8 and sympathy. Their affectionate VOLUNTARYISM IN LARGE TOWNS. 
to which (involving the resignation of his pastorate | farewell would never be effaced from his recollec- To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

at Greville-place Church) was publicly recognised | tion. After some further remarks the meeting 


in the transaction of that evening. closed. DEAR Sin, —In stating that my former letter to you 
After appropriate speeches by Rev. J. Sibree, of | THe WrsLrYAN Mrnistry.—The final examina- | Was not intended for publication, 1 did not mean to 
Coventry, Rev. R. Bruce, of Huddersfield, and | tion of the candidates proposed by the various dis- imply that this was intimated to you in so many words; 
Rev. B. Dale, of Halifax, the meeting was brought | tricts for the Wesleyan ministry closed last week | but from the nature of its contente and the style in 
to a close with the Doxology and Benediction. at Westminster, before what is called the July | which it was written, I did not expect you would give the 


Committee. The number of candidates was some- | jetter insertion. Had I meant it for publication it should 
what larger than for two or three years past. On | pave been written very differently, for I had no desite 


Mr. W. S. Allen, M. P. for Newcastle-under- | the previous Saturday they had passed through a ‘ait: ani : 
Lyme, preached twice on Sunday at the opening theological examination, one in literature and — be — 0 . 33 — 122 
of a new Wesleyan Chapel at Devonshire Park, science, in addition to being examined by a medical , K — ol 
Buxton. committee as to their fitness for the work. The | Side” as a confession of the failure of Voluntaryism 
The Rev. E. H. Reynolds, of Armagh, Ireland, oral examination in theology „ &o., took place last from the mouth of a voluntary himself. However, as 
has accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation to | week, when, of the 108 on the list, ninety-three the publication of the letter may perhaps have had the 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church, | presented themselves, nearly all of whom will be | effect of rousing a Dissenter here and there to the sense 
Lichfield. recommended to the Conference as suitable for the of a defect in our system which needs some remedy, and 
The Rev. S. St. N. Dobson, B.A., terminated his | ministry, There are, in addition to these ninety- | has also given me the opportunity, in three letters 
ministry at Zion Chapel, Dover, on the 29th ult., | three, the Welsh candidates, who were not exa- | to the Liverpool Albion, of making what I consider a 
after a pastorate of upwards of four years, receiving mined orally this year by the committee. It Was sufficient answer to the objection viewed as an argument 
many kindly expressions of the regard of those to resolved to recommend seventy-nine to be received | inst the principle of Voluntaryism, I am not now 
whom he has ministered. Mr. Dobson will con- | into the Theological Colleges for training for the e lar) did insert it. g 
tinue for the present to reside at Dover. home or foreign work, while a few were recom- pig ere gen ty b he P 
Winpsor.—A tea-meeting, numerously attended, | mended to be received at once on trial. The course] The remark in my first letter to the Liverpool Albion 
was held at the schoolroom of William-street of training at the college will extend over three | that your article on the question was not so satisfactory 
Chapel, Windsor, on Thursday evening, 10th inst., | years, the last of which will be considered the first as I could wish, was made because you based a main 
to welcome the Rev. Thomas Orr, who has recently | Of the four years of probation, at the end of which | part of your reply to the objection on the alleged fact 
accepted the pastorate of the congregation. Inte- | —that is, six years from the present time—they | that the endowment of the Church of by ttie 
resting addresses were delivered by the Revs. D. will be ordained, if their progress and work haye | 
sting | State gives her greater resources than N by, 
Nimmo, and G. Waterman, M. A., of London, also by | been satisfactory, and they have passed through the ; : 
, on, y Or), . and therefore the two do not stand on ah equality. 
B. C. Durant, Esq., and Thomas Wooldridge, Esq., | Various examinations connected with their years. of . * 1 
, ; ’ ’ , eee To attempt to explain away the objection by such 
Windsor. In the course of the evening a purse | Probation, as well as given proof of capability in the I ‘ , die Gt 
containing twenty-two guineas was presented to | way of health for the work of the Methodist itine. | means as this I take it to be simply begging the ques- 
Mr. Orr, by the members of the congregation. rant ministry. tion. It is, in fact, the very argument restated to which 
FarNHAM.—The new Congregational Church at ConFERENCE or CurisTiANs IN New Yorx.— I sought to reply, and which is so assiduously urged 
Farnham was opened on the 16th inst. The Rev. | The Evangelical Alliance have made arrangements | against us by our opponents. They say that the Church 
Charles Vince preached in the afternoon to a con- for the next great gathering of Christians of all | of England is able to keep up and multiply hér edifices 
gregation that filled the beautiful and commodious | nations, to be held in New York on the ten days | in the poorest. districts of our large towns only because 
edifice to overflewing. An enthusiastic public | from the 2nd to the 12th of October. Dr. Parker, | she is supported and endowed by the State, and were 
meeting was held in the evening, under the presi- | one of the representatives, had his farewell meeting | she disestablished and disendowed, she also would have 
dency of Thomas Simpson, Esq. Stirring and con- | on Thursday evening in the hall of the Cannon- | to abandon these poor localities just au Dissetit has done 
gratulator addresses were delivered by the Rev. | street Hotel, and that gentleman, withseveral others, | and as the disestablished Church of Ireland has had to 
Charles Vince, the Rev. W. H. 8. — W. sails on Thursday next for New Vork. Among an on eal Co tly, in advocating dis 
Jones, J. Marshall, J. S. Bright, and Joseph | those who will be present at the conference it is | ©° m Various Places. * : have this arg i 
Halsey. The sum of 2501. was collected and pro- expected the following representatives of the | °st#blishment and disendowment, we have argu- 
mised during the day. The services were con- | Christian Church in England, France, Germany, ment to answer, and in order to do so we must show, 
tinued on Sunday lant, when special sermons were | Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Russia, Sweden, | by the example of the Fre Churches, that when 
preached by the Rev. Herbert old, pastor of the | Switzerland, and the United States of America | separated from the State the power of Voluntaryism / 
church, the building, both morning and evening, | will be in attendance:—For the Church of England, | would enable the Church of England stil! to keep up her 


being filled with eg op the very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, and Pro- | machinery and efficiency of ministration unimpaired. 
CHATHAM.—On the 9th e 


1 *. joe. a meeting of the omg 1 W : 1 * Pres 1 But if we cannot prove this, if we cannot show that 
church and congregation belonging to enezer | Drs. Cairns ie, Brown, iny, and others; : . : 
Chapel, Chatham, * held in the Jubilee Hall in | Con gationalist, Drs. Parker and toughton, and Volantaryism provides Dissent with the means of eqnal 


: E ficiency of ministration, and are compelled to own that 
connection with the departure of the Rev. G. L. | the Revs. T. W. Aveling, Baldwin Brown, J. C. . 4 * 2 
Herman, who has accepted the pastorate of the | Harrison, &c.; the Wesleyans, Drs. Arthur and | dy the advantages — 7 — pe gy — 4 derives 
_ Congregational church at Gravesend. Addresses | Rigg; the Church in France, Pastor Bersier and | from connection with the sho k able to carry on 
expressive of the esteem in which the pastor, who | Dr. Pressensé ; the Old Catholics,” Father Hya- | the work of evangelisation where Dissent is obliged to 
had laboured there for twelve years, was held, were | cinthe; and a host of others from the countries | abandon it from want of resources, we virtually concede 
delivered by Mr. H. Newcomb, on behalf of the | above-named. The subjects for conference and | the whole question, and admit this as an unanswerable 
church; Alderman Everest, on behalf of the con- | discussion are varied and momentous, embracing a | argument for maintaining the Establishment on religious 
grogation + Mr. Harvey, for the Sunday-schools ; | large variety of ms ag which are the follow- grounds. Indeed, your apology for the shortcomings 
r. L. Whitehead, jun., for the Mutual Improve- ry Fan Christian Union,” Christian Life,” | of Dissent on account of it not enjoying those advan- 
ment Society; Rev. J. Gamman, on behalf of the | Christianity and its Antagonisms,” Christian tages which the Church of England possesses through 
ministers of the district; and Messrs, Belsey and | Missions, Foreign and Domestic,” „Christianity per unjon with the State, can only be regarded as a 
Mann r for the Sunday-school Union. In and Social Evils,” &c. Each subject will be rer Nh Church. and 
the course of the proceedings Mr. Herman was pre- written upon by one of the delegates, and discussed | concession pron ser | 2 beten é 
sented with an arm-chair, and Mrs. Herman with a in the order set down in the programme. Each | yielding up our position. certainly no answer 
tea-service. day’s proceeding is full of interest, and devotional | to the objection stated in my letter, but rather an 
SanpowNn.—The new church in Sandown, Isle of | meetings are interspersed. admission of the truth of it. 
Wight, the foundation-stone of which was laid on CALEDONIAN-ROAD CHAPEL.—At a meeting of the So, again, I must take exception to your statement 
the 6th of August, 1872, by Thomas Spalding, Esq., | teachers connected with the above place of wane, that ! Nonconformists do not profess to do more than 
of Hastings, was opened for public worship on | on the 14th inst., the Rev. Halley Stewart, the supplement the deficiencies” of the State-Church. I 


Tuesday, July 8th. An early morning prayer- | minister, in the chair, a letter was read from the iat id 
meeting was held at 7.30, and was well attended. | late pastor, in which the Rev. Ebenezer Davies doubt if any true Nonconform would accept 


i to it we should have 

The Rev. Henry Allon, D. D., preached the sermon | expresses his undiminished interest in themselves | that dictum. To assent 
at the morning scrvice, wad tae Rev. Andrew ink their work, and the value he set upon their further to admit that, were such a readjustment of 
Reed, B.A., at the evening. The Revs. H. E. | co-operation during the many years of his pastorate. the parochial system effected as some Churchmen 
Askell, J. Barriton, H. Barron, Barricott, J. M. | In a eulogistic speech, Mr. Poynter, jun., moved | advocate, or such a distribution of fresh endowments 
Newland, W. Oates, and H. Trestrail, took partin | the following resolution :—‘‘That the officers and | made by the State us would enable the Church of 
the services. Thomas Spalding, Esq., presided at | teachers of the Sunday-school, while recognising | England to provide religious ministrations for the entire 
a luncheon in the Town Hall, and a tea in the| the hand of Providence in withdrawing their | community, there would no longer be any necessity for 
evening was attended by 300 persons. The entire | beloved friend, the Rev. E. Davies, from his pas- | the Free Churches, and their occupation would in that 
proceeds of the day, including promises made at | torate of the church and presidence of the schools, | case be gone. So far, however, from N. 
the luncheon, amounted to 240/. The church | desire to express the deep and natural régret the , 

; or eee oe only aiming at supplementing the deficiencies of the 
designed by Mr. Thomas Elworthy, of St. Leonard’s, | feel on receiving his resignation. They are unable State-Ch ; RN 94 
is very neat, and is erected in the style known as | adequately to express the feelings of respect and anh, iam ow * ormer is a system 
the early geometrical Gothic, constructed of native | love which all of them have ever held, and will con- founded on the principle of Voluntaryism as opposed to 
stone from Ventnor, laid in random courses, with | tinue to hold, forhim. They are grateful for his | State endowment of religion, it aims at superseding the 
Bath stone dressings. It will seat 400 persons on | Christian guidance, counsel, and comfort in the | latter altogether. Our system is in fact a rival and 
the ground floor, and will cost 2,400/., towards | past, They rejoice in the prospect of his continued | antagonistic one to the State Church. We believe it to 
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be superior to, and destined eventually to prevail over 
the latter; and therefore it is our duty to show that the 
principle it embodies is capable of adapting iteelf to 
meet all the varied wants of the community, and better 
caloulated to effect the evangelisation of the masses 
than the corrupt and unjust system we hope it will 
supplant. Thus the question so far ts one as to the 
* relative efficiency of Church and Dissert” ; and this is 
not a false issue,” but the true, and indeed only one 
raised by the objection under notice. To shift the 
issue, as you appear to wish to do, is simply to evade 

tho objection. For these reasons, Sir, I cannot regard 
the explanatory part of your reply as at all satisfactory, 
since in attempting to show the difference between 
Church and Dissent you have fallen into twe very 
evident fallacies. 

With regard, however, to the facts and vonsidera- 
tions in the latter part of your article of 
June llth, I admit that to some extent they remove the 
objection ; and by their aid and that of fuller informa- 
tion subsequently obtained, I have been able to give a 
tolerably complete reply to it in my letters to the 
Albion, 80 far at least as Liverpool is concerned. Still, 
I must confess that the facts referred to do not cover 
the whole ground of the objection. There are even in 
Liverpoql populous districts abandoned entirely by 
Dissenters, and in which, so far as I can ascertain, no 
missionary work is carried on by them; but the Church 
of England alone is left to supply the spiritual wants of 
the inhabitants. And even the numerous mission rooms 
to which reference has been made, although some of 
them certainly exist in the heart of the town, are yet 
for the most part planted in new outlying suburban 
districts. I had collected, with the intention of send- 
ing you, particulars of above a dosen buildings in the 

lower parts of the town which were formerly Dissenting 
chapels, but the congregations of which have 
‘‘ migrated” towards the fresher air of the suburbs 
the account which has been given of some of these by a 
correspondent of the Albion, whose letters you will have 
seen, renders it unnecessary, however, for me to enume- 
rate them here, In the neighbourhood of several of 
these places no provision for public worship is now 
maintained by Protestant Dissenters, although a teem- 
ing population lies around them. And that Liverpool 
is not alone in this respect, I gather from the fact that 
the objection is frequently urged against Dissent in 
other large towns. Eyen since my last letter to you 
was written a very strong article has appeared in the 
Morning Post, based upon this very argument 
Voluntaryism, and alleging the same state of 
things in the metropolis as I have intimated exists here, 
vis., wholesale abandonment of chapels where the status 
of the population has sunk to a low level, and removal 
of their congregations to finer buildings elsewhere, 
leaving the poor in the old districts to the care of the 
Established Church or Roman Catholicism, I also read 
a week or two ago an account of one London chapel so 
given up which was about to be turned into a low place 
of amusement (which seems to be the usual fate of these 
old chapels), but was bought by a clergyman of the 
Church of England for the purpose of a Mission church, 
that what had been a plaee of worship might not be 
desecrated by being made a place of frivolity and 
temptation. The fact that Roman Catholics build and 
‘maintain churches in low neighbourhoods is undeniable, 
but can hardly be pointed to as evidence of the success 
of Voluntaryism pure and simple. The Roman Catholic 
Church depends in a large measure on the power of 
priestoraft, which an undue and illegitimate 
influence over its vot ; 80 much so, indeed, that 
money is often literally wrung by the priests from poor 
people who cannot afford to give it. Such a system of 
extortion surely cannot be called Voluntaryism, or its 
proceeds compared with the spontaneous free-will 

offerings of Protestant Dissenters. 
Thus, Sir, you will see that although certain facts and 
_ considerations apt to be overlooked go a long way to 
remove the difficulty which meets us in dealing with 
this objection, yet a more complete and absolute answer 
is still a desideratum. I know of Dissenters whom this 
difficulty alone keeps from supporting the disestablish- 
ment movement, but who, if it could be removed, would 
be very strong Liberationists. Our principles ought 
surely to be above all doubt, and able to stand any test 
applied to them. Personally I am deeply indebted to 
you for already devoting your attention to this subject ; 
but as it is a most important one to us N 
I think you would do a further service to our cause by 
still giving the matter your consideration, or inviting 
discussion upon it in your columns with a view to the 
difficulty with which it is beset being finally and satis- 
factorily cleared away. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Liverpool, June 30, 1873. J. QUAIL, 

P.S.—Sinoe writing the above, I have read the letter 
of your correspondent Mr. J. A. Clapham, I am quite 
aware of the fact te which Mr, Clapham calls attention, 
viz., that the interiors of large towns are diminish- 
ing in population year by year,” and it was in full 
cognisance of the changes that have in this way taken 
place in Liverpool of late years, that I wrote you with 
reference to the charge of deserting poor neighbour- 
hoods brought against Voluntaryism. Unfortunately, 
however, the force of Mr, Clapham's argument is con- 
siderably modified by three facts already mentioned, 


which he seems entirely to overlook. These are | 


— —— 


first, the immediate vicinities of the abandoned chapels 
with more especial reference to which I wrote you are, 
as stated in my first letter, sti// densely populated, but 
almost exclusively by the peor. Secondly, the inhabi- 
tants who have removed to the suburbs, and for whom 
new places of worship have been built, belong either 
to the middle, or more well-to-do portion of the 
working classes ; the poorest of the population being 
those left in the central quarters. In some of the old 
localities, too, this residuum has received large acces- 
sions to its numbers from immigration and other 
causes, and such is the case with one or two of the 
lower districts of Liverpool to which I have referred. 
And, thirdly, the Zstablishment, as well as Dissent, has 
been busy erecting new edifices in the recently-formed 
suburban neighbourhoods, at the same time, unlike 
Dissent, retaining all the old churches situated among 
the habitations of the poor in the central parts of the 
town. In seeking to reply to the charges brought 
against us, it will not do to blind ourselves to actual 
defects in our system. Rather let us set ourselves to 
work to remedy them. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — As Mr. Quail does not seem to be conscious of 
what he has really done, or to know what has been the 
effect of it, let me briefly place before him the facts. 

In a letter to your journal he stated, in the most 
pointed terms, the charge made by the urholders of 
Establishment in regard to the failure of Voluntaryism 
to meet the spiritual wants of the poor in large towns, 
and, having done so, added, So far as Liverpool is 
concerned, this is perfectly true,” as well as expressed 
the belief that the same state of things existed else- 
where also. In fact, his entire letter might be reprinted 
as a most effective Church Defence tract. 

He did this, he informs us, that you, Mr. Editor, 
might help him out of the difficulty which these alleged 
facts presented to him, as a friend of Voluntaryism. 
And, as the result of your article, or of the suggestions 
of others, or of his own inquiries, he subsequently wrote 
to the Liverpool Albion a letter which so answers his 
own letter to the Nonconformist, that, if the fact were 
not stated, no one would suppose that the two letters 
proceeded from the same pen. 

Meanwhile, the Vational Church has made just such 
a use of his first letter as might have been expected ; 
but has made no reference to the second. Other journals 
have done the same, and, if Mr. Quail chooses to watch 
the course of the Church Defence movement next 
winter, he will probably find that what he regards as 
only a laudable device for getting at the truth, will be 
used in the most one-sided fashion for the maintenance 
of error. 3 

There is no need for “‘hushing up objections and 
stifling discussion; but it was in your correspondent’s 
power to effect his purpose in a better way than by 
stating one part of a case in one newspaper, and a no 
less important part in another—a proceeding which, 
instead of, as he thinks, disarming our opponents of a 
serviceable weapon, has furbished it up for their 
future use. 


— 


J am, &c., 


July 19. PLAINSPEECH. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, — The Evangelical party in the Church are up in 
arms, and loudly protesting that Popery must be 
cast out of our National Zion.“ They are thoroughly 
alarmed at the signs of the times, and are willing to 
enter into an alliance even with political Dissenters, 
if haply they may do something to stay the Romeward 
tide. They are, in fact, avowing that they cannot hope 
to succeed without the aid of all Evangelical Dissenters. 
Now, I take it that all Evangelical Dissenters are 
equally concerned with the Evangelicals in the Church 
in adopting all lawful means to prevent a widespread 
apostasy to Rome, and perhaps more concerned in 
seeing that Romanism does not come to be maintained 
out of funds which belong to the nation. But before 
Dissenters rally to the standard raised by their 
brethren in the Church, there are cne or two points on 
which a clear understanding should be arrived at. If, 
six months ago, you called the attention of an Evan- 
gelical clergyman to the Bennett judgment, and sug- 
gested that he ought to have followed the example of 
the Rev. Capel Molyneux, the chances are that he 
would have told you that he did not feel the Bennett 
judgment press upon his conscience in the slightest 
degree, that he retained the same opinions he ever did, 
and that he could not understand why the Rev. Capel 
Molyneux should have deemed it his duty to 
secede. And, if occasion had then called for 
it, he would have been found on the same 
platform with Ritualists and Broad Churchmen to 
support the Establishment, to denounce political 
Dissenters, and to distort the views and opinions of 
Liberationists. I am not romancing ; these are matters 
of fact. But now that the Evangelicals find the great 
bulwark of Protestantism” is actually crumbling from 
the effects of the Ritualistic sap, they call loudly on 
those whom they have despised and derided to come to 
their assistance. We ought to go to their assistance, 
but on conditions, At present they simply propose 
that we should assist them to cast the Ritualists out of 
the Church that they (the Evangelicals) may entrench 


themselves in the Ritualistic position. The doing of 
this, I need hardly point out, would involve something 
like a new concordat between the State and the Church, 
and the reward which we, as faithful allies, would re- 
ceive would be to see the Establishment more firmly 
rooted than ever. We might, perhaps, in addition 
have the satisfaction of being assured that now the 
Church had been purged we had the advantage, in 
common with the whole country, of an Establishment 
that was a bulwark of the Reformation, which nothing 
could shake, No; the condition of our assistance 
should be that the Evangelicals go in for disestablish- 
ment. That is the only radical cure for the evils under 
which the Church is labouring. If the Evangelicals 
are not prepared to go that far, then they are either 
not in earnest or are blind to the real issue. Don’t let 
Nonconformists be fooled by their dislike of Popish 
practices to sink the disestablishment agitation in order 
that they may assist Evangelicals to make the Church 
more powerful—for that, stripped of all verbiage, is 
what they are now asked to do. If the Evangelicals 
love the Establishment more than truth—which I for 
one think their history for the last forty years shows 
they do—then let them deal with the Romanists in the 
Church as best they may. As for us Nonconformists, 
let us steadily: pursue our mission, let us beware of 
paltering with principle, and in the end we shall 
deliver our friends the Evangelicals from the bondage 
in which they have bound themselves. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN ADDISON. 

Brierly Hill, July 19, 1873. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR INFANTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Will you very kindly permit a plea for the poor 
infant orphans with your usual kindness, and as you 
have done on former occasions? I ask it now especially 
as we are greatly distressed for want of funds, having 
had to pay 432/. to the parish of Islington lately for 
remaking a road which cost us 500/, about four years 
since. This was a demand which took the committee 
greatly by surprise, and they were not prepared for it ; 
besides which, we have a debt of 5,000/., upon which 
we have to pay interest, and the quarterly accounts for 
which the tradesmen want to be paid. 

As we have no funded property, and no endowments, 
we must expect to be in difficulty sometimes ; but the 
present time is unusually pressing. The committee 
with whom I have the pleasure to be associated, are not 
only workers, but are among the largest contributors to 
the funds of the orphanage. 

We have 110 infants under care, but there is ample 
accommodation for 200. When all the buildings are 
completed 400 will be provided for. 

It is not likely the cause of the orphan will fail of 
support in England ; but what I very earnestly implore 
is assistance now. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. | 

73, Cheapside, E.C., July 21, 1878. 


Imperial Parliament. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Lord 
OrRHO FITZGERALD, controller of the household, 
appeared at the bar, and, having been called by the 

ker, advanced to the table, and said, —A humble 
dress having been presented by the order of the 
House with reference to the subject of arbitration, 
Iam commanded by the Queen to communicate 
Her Majesty's gracious answer as follows :— 
I have received your address praying that I will be 
iously pleased to instruct my Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication 
with foreign Powers with a view to further improve- 
mentin international law, and the establishment of a 
general and permanent system of international arbitra- 
tion. 

I am sensible of the force of the philanthropic motives 
which have dictated your dddress. 

I have at all times sought to extend both by advice 
and by example, as occasion might offer, the practice of 
closing controversies between nations by submission to 
the impartial judgment of friénds, and to encourage the 
adoption of international rules intended for the equal 
benefit of all. : 

I shall continue to pursue a similar course, with due 
regard to time and opportunity, when it shall seem 
likely to be attended with advantage. 


(Laughter and cheers from the Opposition. ) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) AMENDMENT, 
&c., BILL. 


On the order of the day for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Sir J. PAKINGTON presented a petition signed by 
19,900 inhabitants of 3 without reference 
to religious or political distinctions, praying that 
the principle of the Act of 1870 should be retained, 
and that no regulations be adopted that would have 
the effect of excluding religious instruction from the 
schools. Petitions with a similar prayer were pre- 
sented by Mr. Pell, Lord J. Manners, and other 
members. 

In proceeding, then, to move that the bill be read 
a second time, Mr. W. E. Forster explained the 
course which Ministers contemplated in the face of 
the objections raised in various quarters against 
some of its provisions. Premising that it was the 


¢ 
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third clause, and especially the second 
transferring the payment of school fees from the 
school boards to the N which excited ＋ 
opposition, he en into a long retrospect of the 
motives which in 1870 induced the Government to 
ari the twenty-fifth clause and the arguments 
y which it was supported. The most powerful of 
these were the importance of getting children into 
school who would otherwise remain uneducated, 
and the impossibility of enforcing compulsion unless 
assistance were given to the poor t. Discuss- 
ing ‘next the denominational and the economical 
objections raised to the clause, he showed by the 
most recent educational statistics how useful the 
clause had been in getting children to school, and 
how rong racy, 4 a complement it was to the com- 
2 bye-law. There were, he said, 563 school 
s in the kingdom at the end of June in this 
ear, a great = of them being small ones, which 
ave not put the bye-law in force. We have now to 
consider only those boards which have put the bye- 
law in force, and they number only 212, but 
comprise 9,000,000 persons, or an enormous propor- 
tion of the population which is under school board 
rule. Of these 212 boards, sixty-four, with a 
—- of about 900,000, have inserted in their 
-laws only the remitting clause, leaving out the 
paying clause, 106 have applied both the remitting 
and paying clauses, and forty-one have not 
thought it necessary to say anything about it. 
Putting aside for the moment any question of the 
conscience of parents, let us consider what would 
be the effect of repealing this clause without at the 
same time putting any other provision in its place. 
At this moment the country is covered with voluntary 
schools, and the object of the Act we have passed is to 
supplement that provision where it is needed ; but my 
hon. friend the member for Birmingham, and those who 
think with him, must know as well as 1 do that for a 
long time to come voluntary schools will outnumber the 
school-board schools very largely. * — hear.) Is it 
wise or prudent, then, to have this ifficulty in compul- 
sion—that you will say to the parent who is too poor to 
pay the fees that he shall have no choice of school for 
his child, according to convenience of locality, to say 
nothing of conscience or other preference, but that he 
must send his child to that school only which we prefer ? 
(Hear, hear.) I am 11 sure that compulsion 
would fail if you forced parents to pass by the schools 
which suited them in order to make use of which did 
not suit them. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, I say that to 
repeal this clause and put no other provision in its place 
would be tc hinder the cause of national education,|which 
the circular of the Education League requires us to have 
at heart. The question of liberty of conscience is a ve 
delicate one, and one on which it is difficult to spea 
without exciting feeling. This J will say, however—that 
there is not merely the conscience of the ratepayer to 
consult, but also the conscience of the parent, which it 
is necessary to interfere with as little as ible. There 
are some places, undoubtedly, in which the parents would 
only have public elementary schools near them, and in 
cases of that kind we must not look forward to exercising 
our compulsory powers, but must be content to give the 
parents the protection involved in the power to with- 
draw their children from the religious education. But 
surely where there is a choice of schools we ought to 
allow of its exercise. My hon. friend the member for 
Birmingham and the other members of the Education 
League may say, ‘‘ But this is a man receiving State aid, 
and ought not our consciences to be considered when we 
think it wrong to pay for education in which is included 
religious instruction of which we do not approve!” I 
am very sorry for this objection, and I would meet it if I 
could, but 1 feel that the cause of education must 
suffer great harm if the compulsory provisions are met 
by the parents saying that they are to have no choice 
as to the schools to which their children shall be sent. 
I am convinced that if we do not allow a choice we 
shall have to contend with what parents allege to be a 
conscientious objection so powerful that we shall be 
unable to work the Act. (Hear, hear.) We may say 
that they have no right to feel this ; but I cannot use 
that argument, nor do I think my hon. friend the 
member for Birmingham can use it with justice, in 
regard to the feelings of the parents. Being unable to 
meet the difficulty in the way suggested, by the total 
repeal of the clause, without putting any other pro- 
position in its place, we set to work to see whether we 
could adopt some other plan. We felt that although it 
was impossible absolutely to meet it, we might try, and 
perhaps with success, to diminish the objection. We 
were told that the result of this clause as it stands is 
very large subsidies to voluntary schools. This cer- 
tainly was not our object. What we wished to do was 
mainly to prevent parents having a reasonable excuse 
for not sending their children to school. The first 
reason of our proposition was the limiting of the pay- 
ment of fees out of the rates as much as possible, 
without making compulsion impossible. At the pre- 
sent moment the school boards have power to pay the 
fees independently of whether they are or are not 
putting in force the compulsory bye-laws. By our pro- 
position we limit the payment of fees to districts in 
which there is compulsion, and to those parents only 
who are too poor to obey the law without assistance. 
We also attempted to meet the views of mv hon. friend 
the member for Birmingham by limiting the amount to 
be paid. We were told that the amount we were 
giving was so large that the voluntary schools could 
exist solely by help of the State grant, but I think I 
can preve that at this moment no such schools do or 
could possibly so exist. In taking the limitation men- 
tioned in the bill—namely 21d. a-week—we adopted 
the system which from experience had been found to 
answer well, more especially in Liverpool. But the 
clause which has excited so much opposition is that 
which provides that if the child of a parent, not being 
a pauper, is required to attend school, and if it is 
found that the parent by reason of sag is unable to 
pay for the child, it shall be lawful for che guardians 
to pay the school fees, and that duty was imposed 
upon them by the clause, the parent having liberty to 
select for his child such elementary school as he should 
think fit. I confess I am surprised at the conscien- 
tious objections made to a proposal which limited the 
grants out of the rates simply and solely to parents 


part, | 


who from poverty were unable to “ey the law, and 
which gave to the parent thus unable to obey the law 
power to choose the elementary school for child 


which in other circumstances he would conscientiously 
have That, however, is not the only change 
the provision makes, It changes the paymaster. 
Instead of the school board being allowed to pay, that 
duty is transferred to the Our reason for 
proposing that change was that we felt we should be 
thereby — the economical objection, and that the 
guardians would be more likely than the school boards 
to spend the ratepayers’ money without doing harm to 
the recipients or injustice to the ratepayers. This, we 
thought, not because they are a more able or a more 
conscientious body, but because they have the machi- 
nery which in our opinion would give them a better 
means of testing the necessity of the parent. (Hear, 
hear.) Such was the ground of our proposal, 

Though he was greatly surprised at it, he ad- 
mitted that this clause, and es y the transfer 
from the school — to the 1 — 5 K 
had been very gene opposed, and notably by 
boards of — — Moreover, he admitted there 
was much force in their objection that there was 


danger in bringing nts not now paupers into 
—— with the ileving officer. school boards 
had also opposed it; and, as it had failed to con- 
ciliate the — 2 of the 25th Clause, the Govern- 
ment, though still rape iy Bays the balance of 
argument was on their side, determined to drop 
out of the 3rd Clause the substitution of the 
of 898 for school boards. But with 
that part of the clause which provides for the edu- 
cation of pauper children they intended to 
vere. In defence of this proposition, he pointed out 
that the boards of guardians were for the most part 
in favour of Denison’s Act, and they had not urged 
the objection that it would foster a spirit of pauper- 
ism. To those who were interested in the local 
taxation question he urged that for every si ce 
id out of the rates sixpence would be contributed 
y the Exchequer, which was a very good bargain 
for the rates ; and that there was ample security 
in the boards of guardians for the economical ex- 
nditure of the funds. Finally he appealed to Mr. 
orrens not to persevere with his amendment. 


Supposing my hon. friend right in his opposition to 
the whole of the 3rd clause, the effect of (brewing out 


the bill would be almost more inconvenient than it is 
possible to describe. The result would be that the 
school boards would all die out this year, and that we 
should have no machinery for education whatever, 
(Hear, hear.) Then I cannot suppose that my hon. 
friend is anxious that the principle of the ballot should 
not be applied to those parts of the oountry to which it 
is not applicable at present. Then there are clauses in 
this bill which are really most n to enable the 
school boards to discharge the duty which they are so 
bravely to perform under great difficulties— 
namely, o g the attendance of the children. I 
know that it is now late in the session; but I do think 
that we ought not on that account to refuse to take a 
step which will be a real advance in improving the edu- 
cation of the children. I do think that we ought to 
provide that a large class of pauper children, who, should 
they grow up in ignorance, are most likely to prove an 
(een the State, shall no longer remain untaught. 
(Cheers. 


Notwithstanding the right hon. gentleman’s 
appeal, Mr. M CULLAdRH TorRENs proceeded to 
move the previous question, his arguments in 
opposition to the bill ceming from the ratepayer's 
point of view. Local taxation, he maintained, had 
reached its limits, and the increased rates caused by 
the Education Act were out of all proportion to the 
contributions from the rates. As to the pecuniary 
limit dangled before the House, that would no 
longer serve its term, for the maximum of 3d. in the 
pound of the original bill had become a minim 
and the farthings in this bill, in like manner, woul 
grow into sixpences. Clause 3, he maintained, was 
entirely opposed to the basis on which Denison’s 
Act was framed, and he dwelt with much force on 
the impolicy of familiarising the people with the 
relieving officer, and of b i own the honest 
1 made the receipt of Poor - law relief in- 
tolerable to large classes of the population. 

The local taxation argument in opposition to the 
measure was also urged by Sir M. Lopes. Educa 
tion, as a national object, should, he urged, be paid 
for out of national funds, and it was a serious error 
to mix up education with pauperism. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said that the compact entered 
into in 1870 by the Prime Minister, as understood 
by the Nonconformists, was that the tie between 
the local boards and denominational schools should 
be severed, and that the latter, as compensation 
for the loss of the rates and to give them a fair 
chance of existence, would have an increase of 50 

r cent. in the capitation grant. He believed the 
both clause, which, as far as he could trace, passed 


sub silentio, was an oversight on the part of the 


voluntary schools to admit 


| 


Government, while it was elearly an oversight on 
the part of the members below the 1 to 
allow it to pass. As for this bill, he had no hope of 
getting it amended in committee, but in its present 
shape it would so much improve the educational 
position of the country that he felt bound to sup- 
port the second reading. He regretted, however, 
that the advice of the right hon. member for Bir- 
mingham had not been taken — viz., to call . — 
gratuitously chil too 
poor to pay fees. This was no great demand to 
make, either in a pecuniary or a sentimental ee 
of view, for the amount was now only £5,000 a 
year, and these schools were lar ely aided from the 
Consolidated Fund as regard uilding grants, 
masters’ education and salaries, and capitation 
grants. It was, therefore, no unreasonable appeal 
to them to take these children without payment. 
If, however, they insisted on payment the 


Mr. NEWDEGATE the bill, 
it would increase | 


the inestimable 
which it would entail. . Hey- 
GATE ro of the measure because it would 
leave untouched the right of the t to choose 
the school to which his child sh be sent. 


Mr. RxxD, speaking as a member of the London 
School Board, was persuaded that some machinery 
was wanted to make compulsion easy. There were 
at present in London 64,450 children absent from 
school, and he believed the effect 
would be reduce 


moral advan 


over 8,000 children of the a The 
principle of those schools was the children 
paid no fee, and when the schools were 


to the London School Board, it 
an insuperable difficulty 


req 

fee. But what was 

children—at least nine-tenths of them— 

+ penny a week and paid the fee demand 
em. 


u 
which to fight the great battle of local taxation. 

Mr. Sat criticised the administration of the 
ro eg a! the Privy 1 which, he oon - 

. unnecessary and ever- expen- 
diture. With regard to the bill, 2 made 
in it made its operations so uncertain that he 
thought delay would be the best course, snd he 
should therefore vote for the previous question. 

Mr. Henry Ricuarp: I cannot say that I 
feel any great interest in this bill one way or the 
other. It seems to me a poor and 
measure, and as an amendment of the Education 
Act of Act of 1870 utterly insufficient and unsatis- 
factory. I admit the Government was in great 
difficulty in any attempt they might make to 
amend the Act. But it was a difficulty of their 
own erecting. In my opinion that Act was built 
upon false lines from the beginning. (Hear, hear.) 
The right hon. gentleman the Vice-President under- 
taking to ‘construct a system of national educa- 
tion, chose—in the face of all entreaties and 
remonstrances addressed to him by those who were 
his fastest political friends, and who had hoped 
that he would have worthily represented their 
principles and feelings in the councils of the 
Queen—to frame his whole measure in such a way 
as to make it not national but sectarian. Such a 
representation coming from mo may be regarded 
with suspicion, because I am thought by some to be 
an extreme man on this question. But I will give 
you the opinion of one who is not open to that 
exception, a member of the Wesleyan Methodist 
body, who are not esteemed political Dissenters. 
The Rev. William Arthur, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and influential minister of that powerful 
denomination, at the meeting of a special repre- 
sentative committee appointed by Conference to 
consider this matter, which met in London in 
December last, thus described the measure of 
1870 :— 


What with the remission of oo, the subsidising 
of the denominational schools, wi 


the defe of the 
time for stopping the buildi 


grants, and with the 
increase of y per cent., he (the right hon. 1 
held out suo 


a stimulus as this country never h 
befare, for the moneyed people to rise and buy out of 
the hands of the Government the right to control, by 


education, the religion of the poor. I say that was a 
transaction that burnt a mark into the memory of honest 


men. Such a turn given to the bill al 

the conditions of it, and constituted the denominationa 
part of the bill, the national system, rr to make 
the national part of it, the supplement and the excep- 
tion. i 

J have always regretted that the Prime Minister, 

who I believe has far sounder and broader views of 

what a system of national education should be, than 

the Vice-President of the Council, and whose regard 

for the interests of religion is certainly quite as 

much above suspicion as that of the right hon. 

gentleman, did not with a firmer hand control his 

wilful and rebellious lieutenant. (Laughter and 

cheers.) He would not then have witnessed what 

he now witnesses, the alienation of his friends and 

the exultation of his opponents. It was impossible 
not to be struck with the ion accorded to this 
bill when it was introduced by the right hon. 

gentleman three weeks ago. All the cheers with 
which it was came from the other side of 
the House, and the shouts of exultant and derisive 
laughter with which the few words of disappointment 
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as to character of the mesmre, uttered by my 
friend the member for Birmingham and mys 
received from the same quarter, ought I t 
have awakened some 7 in the heart of 
hon. gentleman. Not I blame the 
posite in the least. They have 
in the world to trium They have 
e ranks of the Li government, a 
perfect instrument for their pu 
could ‘have found in their own. 


the 0 ite had been in office and had taken 
ry | — a scheme ofnational education, we 


overnment of the right hon. eman the member 

for Buckinghamshire. And I was struck with this 
fact, that all the references made by the noble 
duke to what is called the religions difficulty and 
the scruples of the Dissenters were most respectful 
and considerate, and he went so far as to say that 
if schools were ever supported out of the rates, they 
must be purely schools. 
House his own Describing various 
that had been suggested for meeting the educational 
wants of the country, he comes. to the plan of 
raising rates over limited areas and for local 
purposes.” The noble duke then proceeded :— 

Here we are met with t difficulties in regard to 
what shall be the — 2 * of the schools, I see 
no conclusion, no escape out of the difficulty that would 
be created by such a plan other than that of the schools 

ing secular schools, That is the proposal made by 
the t hon, gentleman [referring to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer], who has, I think, fairly 
viewed the difficulty of the position. He has seen that 
if you have schools supported by local rates, whether 
they be few or many, it would be exceedingly difficult 
to escape from the position that they must 4 secular 
schools, I do not think we are at present prepared to 
adopt a system of purely secular schools, supported out 
of public rates. 


Besides which, I must say for hon. gentlemen ig 
site, that so far as I know, they never asked for 
those portions of the Act which have given to the 
scheme its distinctly denominational character. 
Nobody asked for the extension of time for building 
rants. Nobody asked for the 25th Clause. No- 
Body asked for the additional grants to denomina- 
tional schools. Indeed, I remember the, hon. member 
for Berkshire making an able speech on an amend- 
ment I moved, objecting among other things to the 
ro increase of grants to denominational 
schools, in which he stated that if there was 
nothing else but that in my amendment, he would 
have supported it, and expressly on this among 
other grounds, that no had ever asked for an 
increase of the grant.” All these clauses of the 
Act were gratuitous contributions of the ri hon. 
gentleman towards the extension and development 
of the denominational (Hear, hear, hear. ) 
Iam at a loss to conceive for what purpose the 
right hon. gentleman introduced the Le ary to 
transfer the payment of the fees of indigent chil- 
dren from the school boards to the board of guar- 
dians, Whom did he hope to conciliate by 
such a 2 ? In his speech on intro- 
ducing the bill, he referred to many persons 
whose opinions the Government were bound to re- 
spect,” and whose views they were most anxious to 
meet by this attraction. ho are those ons ? 
Not the party opposite, Whose minister of educa- 
tion he is—(a laugh)—for I suppose they are per- 
fectly satisfied with the 25th Clause. Not the 
Noneonformists, for no sooner was the idea bruited 
six months ago than most explicit representations 
were made to the Government that such a mode of 
dealing with the question would be regarded by 
them rather as an vation than a relief of the 
5 78 of which they complained. The change 
id not in the slightest de touch the objection 
of principle raised by the Nonconformists. it is 
expressed in some resolutions passed by a portion 
of the right hoa. gentleman’s own constituents at 
Bradford, ‘‘the objection of the friends of religious 
equality is not to a particular agency by which such 
an appropriation of public money is made, but to 
28 of the payment of rates to denomina- 
tional schools by any and every agency. (Hear, hear.) 
I need not dwell further on that, since the right hon. 
gentleman has been obliged to withdraw that part 
of his scheme because there was a general insurrec- 
tion against it through the whole country. (Cheers. ) 
Now if the House will bear with me a little longer 
—(Hear, hear)—I should like to say a few words on 
another part of this question in which I feel a very 


deep i and in to which I am anxious 
to set myself right with the hon. gentleman opposite 
and with the House generally. I mean the question 


of religious instruction in day-schools. I do not 
question the perfect sincerity of those who main- 
tain that religious instruction should be given in 
day-schools. I believe many of them are prompted 
by the purest motives—by genuine anxiety for the 
moral and spiritual interests of the people of this 
country. But why should they not accord the 
same credit for sincerity and purity of motive to us 
who hold that religious instruction cannot without 
great injustice be given in schools supported out of 
ublic money? (Cheers.) It is not a pleasant thing 
make professions of regard for religion in this 
House. It may well appear ostentatious and offen- 
sive to many. But we are driven toit by the accu- 
sations brought t us out of doors by men of 
high position, Dukes and marqui bishops— 


will ‘give the | 


| (a laugh)—are continuall charging us with trying 
to deprive the people of this country of religious 
education. (Hear, hear.) Some time ago I received 
a paper at the head of which were the respectable 
names of the hon. members for Halifax and Man- 
chester, in which all who do not agree with the 
Educational Union as to the way in which schools 
should be conducted are branded as ‘‘ the enemies 
of religion.“ Sir, I repel the imputation. (Cheers. ) 
I am not an eneniy of religion. (Hear, hear.) On 
the contrary, it seems to me that, without religion, 
without the hopes it inspires, without the consola- 
tions it affords, without the prospects it opens out 
before us— 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 
But there may be a difference of opinion as to when 
and by whom religion should be taught. Indeed, I 
cannot better set forth the views of what is called 
the secular party than in the words of one whose 
opinions, e ially on the education question, will 
be heard with respect on all sides of the House—I 
mean the right hon. baronet the member for Droit- 
wich. § ing in this House some years ago, the 
right hon. baronet said :— 

It is not the object or intention of the secular party 
to deprive the children of England of religious educa- 
tion. I believe their object is quite the reverse. I 
believe that so far from that being the case, the gentle- 
men who are most prominent as the leaders of the 
secular party are as sincere and zealous, and as deeply 
impressed with the necessity of religious instruction, as 
those who profess to belong to the religious party. I 
believe that the difference between the religious and 
secular party is not so much a difference of principle as 
it is the difference of time and place. ‘The most 
eminent members of the secular party, looking at the 
sacred nature of religious instruction, think that 
school is not the best place for imparting it, and that, 
above all, schoolmasters, speaking broadly and looking 
at the character of ee are not the men to 
whom they could safely trust religious instruction. 
(Cheers.) I cannot deny that there is force in this 
view, though I must confess my own opinions are on 
the other side. 3 
I have to thank the right hon. gentleman for this 
just and candid exposition of the sentiments of 
those who hold the views of the secular party. 
(Hear, hear.) The principle for which you con- 
tend, that religious instruction should be given in 
State-aided and rate-aided schools, and that the 
conscience of the parent should be the test of what 
that religious instruction should be, is one, I main- 
tain, altogether incapable of consistent and logical 
application. You cannot c it out without 
inflicting injury and manifest injustice, and in- 
volving yourselves in endless and inextricable 
embarrassments. Look first at the injustice. 
What is the position of the State in this matter, or 
of any authority which the State may call into 
existence and empower to act on its behalf? I 
will answer in the language of the great literary 
organ of the party opposite, the Quarterly Review. 
In a singularly able and liberal article which 
appeared in that periodical more than twenty years 
ago, when reveiewing Dr. Hook’s celebrated pam- 
phlet, the writer says :— 

The State, according to the existing constitution of 
these realms, can make no exclusive grants from the 
public purse. Her Majesty is the Sovereign of her 


whole people, whatever their religious creed. Parlia- 


ment represents alike the Churchman, the Roman 
Catholic, the Independent, the Unitarian. Revenue 
raised A of education, whether from the 
consolidated fund or by local assessment, is paid alike 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the follower of 
Johanna Southcote. The State being absolutely pre- 
cluded from all partial assignment of its funds for the 
benefit of one religious community in forming a plan of 
popular education, must take one of two courses: 
either it must exclude religion altogether, or it must 
find some neutral ground, some conciliatory plan on 
which the State teacher may inculcate certain points of 
religion without giving rational offence to any. 

The writer then proceeds to say that all that can 
be done in schools for the nation is not to teach 
religion so much as to diffuse a certain religiousness 
of spirit through the school. Now, Sir, I look upon 
the passage 1 have just read as to the relation 
which the State now bears to all classes of its sub- 
jects, as perfectly just, and as indicating clearly the 
wrong that is done by the appropriation of public 
money to the support of denominational teaching. 
(Hear, hear.) But I go further, and say that you 
cannot apply your 1 without doing dis- 
honour to religion itself. (Hear, hear.) You have 
a vast empire, comprising all varieties of religious 
faiths. The time will come when you will have to 
care for the education of all these people. You 
have within your dominions millions of Moham- 
medans, of Hindoos, of Buddhists ; and must you, 
in deference to the principle that the conscience of 
the parent must be consulted, teach all these faiths 
in schools supported at the public expense? (Hear, 
hear.) If you did that, do you imagine you would 
be thereby honouring religion? You would, in 
effect, be putting in the mouth of a Christian State 
the memorable dictum of Gibbon that all religions 
are equally true to the vulgar, equally false to the 
philosopher, and equally useful to the State. But 
there was no necessity to go to the East for an 
illustration of the difficulty which besets your prin- 
ciple. You can not, you do not, carry it out in 
Ireland. During the discussions that took place on 
the Irish University Bill there were some curious and 
edifying acknowledgments which some of us on this 
side of the House watched with great interest. The 
hon. member for Londonderry, in his able maiden 
speech, told us that he had come fresh from contact 


a 


with his constituents, and that tho one charge they | 


had impressed upon him was to protest against and 
resist against denominational education. He ap- 


pealed to us below the gangway to be faithful to the 
cause of undenominational education, in ee 
perfect unconsciousness that the appeal should be 
addressed, not to us, but to his friends who sat 
behind him. But a much higher authority, as the 
member for Derry will, I am sure, allow me to say, 
the right hon. gentleman the member for the 
University of Oxford, stated in most explicit 
terms that we were obliged to deal with Ire- 
land on the principles of secularism. Indeed, 
as my hon. and learned friend the member for 
the city of Oxford said later in the discussion, he 
talked pure League for ten or fifteen minutes. 
(A laugh, and Hear, hear.“) It was very grati- 
fying to me and to many others who greatly respect 
and honour the right hon. gentleman, to find him 
thus beginning to come to his right mind on this 
subject. (A laugh.) It is true he applied some 
unsavoury epithets to secular education. But that 
does not signify. Epithets are but words; but he 
lent the sanction of his name and authority to the 
principle. The case now stands thus: hon. 8 

ouse 


men * and some on this side of the 
declared that religious instruction is with them a 
matter of Lege ree It is not all a question of ex- 
pediency but conscience. To omit religious in- 
struction from education is to them something 
dreadful—a wrong to the child, a violation of the 
conscience of the parent, and a dishonour to religion 
itself. Very well. But how comes it pass that 
what is a solemn principle on one side of a narrow 
channel ceases to be a principle on the other side of 
the same narrow channel. (Hear, hear.) No one 
will venture to say that it is right to have denomi- 
national education in this country, because the 
greater share of the teaching falls into the hands of 
the Church of England, and the Church of England 
teaches truth, and that it is wrong to have it in 
Ireland, because the greater share of the teaching 
falls into the hands of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Roman Catholic Church teaches error. 
That is the principle which forms the very basis 
of religious persecution, because it endows the State 
with the right and power to decide what is truth 
and what is error in religion, and to distribute its 
favours accordingly. (Hear, hear.) Besides which 
it is not open to the Church of England to make 
that reply if it were so disposed, because in 
these days the teaching of the two Churches 
is to a large extent absolutely identical. 
(Cheers.) Have not the two archbishops just 
r that there is a considerable minority 

oth of the clergy and laity who are desiring 
to suppress the principles of the Reformation, 
so that the very existence of our national institu- 
tions for the maintenance of religion is imperilled. 
What was it that wrecked the principal Govern- 
ment measure of this session? Nothing but want 
of clearness, consistency, and courage on this sub- 
ject of religious education in institutions supported 

y the State. The defeat of the Irish University 
Bul was the Nemesis of the English Nonconfor- 
mists. (Hear, hear.) Why was it that our accom- 
plished and adventurous pilot, who had guided the 
vessel with such consummate courage and skill 
through so many shoals and straits, on that occa- 
sion steered her on the rocks? Because he saw the 
Vice-President of the Council, like a spectral appari- 
tion in the offing—(loud laughter)—brandishing in 
his face the English Education Act—(renewed — 
laughter) — for undoubtedly the denominational 
character given to the English Education Act had 
Ne aggravated the difficulty of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with Irish education. (Cheers.) 
I have said that the course you have taken will in- 
volve you in great and constant embarrassments. 
The right hon. gentleman has made the Committee 
of Council a sort of supreme court of appeal to de- 
cide between contending religious sects, and they 
are already beginning to find out the perplexities 


in which that involves them. A case has lately 


occurred at Croydon. The school board in that 
town have prepared a sort of manual of devotion 
for the use of the school. In that manual they 
have inserted eleven collects from the Common 
Prayer-book. Some of the inhabitants have 
memorialised the department on this subject, 
contending that in introducing these collects 
there has been a violation of the 14th Clause of 
the Act which interdicts the teaching of formularies 
distinctive of any particular denomination. I have 
examined these collects, and there is nothing in 
any of them that I personally should object to use. 
But there are persons who strongly object to them, 
and others who regard their use as a manifest 
infraction of which is called the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. The appeal has, however, been made in 
vain and ‘‘my lords” decline to interfere. But 
if the contents of the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England are not to be regarded as formularies 
distinctive of a particular denomination, will the 
right hon. gentleman publish a minute, defining 
for the guidance of school boards what is a 
‘*formulary distinctive of a particular denomina- 
tion?” (Hear, hear.) Then the department 
has had another correspondence with the Rev. 
Dr. Rule on behalf of the committee of the 
Protestant Alliance in reference to the books used 
in Roman Catholic schools, and again ‘‘my lords ” 
have refused to do anything effectual. This is only 
a taste of the work that awaits them as a court of 
appeal. I believe the very difficulties in which you 
will become entangled, and from which there is no 
other escape, will ultimately drive you to the adop- 
tion of the principle for which we contend—that of 
united secular and separate religious instruction. 
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And allow me to say that this principle is 1 
new in the history of the educational legislation o 
this country. The Queen's Colleges established by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845 were based distinctly an 
avowedly on that principle, and the Irish system of 
national educatien was originally intended to rest 
upon a similar basis. othing could be more 
explicit on this point than the declaration 
of Lord Stanley. In his first draft the 
plan of the Government was described as 
one of combined literary and separate religious 
education, each department altogether to exclude 
the other.” An the same statesman, ing in 
this House in September, 1831, in introducing his 
measure, said :—‘‘ The plan which he had in view 
would, for the future, afford to the people of Ireland 
the advantages of a combined literary and separate 
religious education. Experience teaches that endless 
controversy must arise from any attempt to give 
religious instruction to children of different religious 
persuasions.” (Cheers.) But I am told that the 
conscience of the parent must be respected. I 
confess I fail to see the grievance alleged in this 
matter. Here is a number of people who absolutely 
neglect the education of their children—allow them 
to grow up in ignorance and barbarism in the heart 
of civilisation. The State said they should no 
longer be permitted to do this, but should be com- 
pelled to send their children to a school where 
they would receive instruction in the elements of 
useful knowledge. And I cannot see that such 
people have any hardship to complain of, because 
such wholesome and salutary instruction was not 
combined with the teaching of his own peculiar re- 
ligious views. (Hear, hear.) It was very much as 
if a parent who neglected to provide food for his 
children and left them to starve, and was offered a 
loaf of wholesome bread should object to receive it 
unless he were also supplied with a bottle of wine. 
(Laughter and cheers.) And then the argument as 
to the convenience of the parent as put forward b 
the right hon. gentleman was Ant one-sided. 
It is understood that the right hon. gentleman is 
willing to apply compulsion without school board 
schouls ? at would be the result of that? There 
are hundreds, probably thousands, of parishes in this 
country in which thebe is only one school, and that 
a Church of England school. And what is to be- 
come of the conscience of tho poor Methodist or 
Nonconformist in that case? It may be aschool in 
which the children are taught that Dissenters are 
heretics and schismatics, that the Methodist chapel 
is the way which leads to perdition, that Dissent- 
ing ministers are Korahs, Dathans, and Abirams whom 
the earth, if it were at all properly alive to its duty, 
ought to swallow up alive—(laughter)—that ‘‘ the 
sacraments as administered by Dissenters are blas- 
phemous follies and dangerous deceits,” and that 
„the phrase Protestant faith indicates a ridi- 
culous impossibility.” These things'are taught by 
hundreds of Anglican Churchmen in these days. 
(Hear, hear.) But the right hon. gentleman does 
not care what is to become of the conscience of the 
poor Methodist or Dissenter in that case. He may 
tell me that he has the protection of the conscience 
clause. The conscience clause is not worth the 
paper on which it is written, and the right hon. 
entleman knows this as well as Ido. (“ No, no,” 
rom Mr. Forster.) Well, but the right hon. 
entleman has been a strenuous advocate for the 
allot. Why? For this reason, among others, 
that he knows there are thousands of cases in 
which poor and dependent men have the franchise, 
but dare not exercise it freely without the 
protection of secret voting. And I say there 
are thousands of cases in which a poor man 
would not dare to avail himself of the conscience 
clause by withdrawing his child from the religious 
instruction. (Hear, hear.) But I may be asked, if 
religious instruction is not given in day-schools, 
how is it to be provided for the children of the 
oor? I ask how has it been provided hitherto? 
ot by State machinery, but by the noble system 
of Sunday-schools which cover this land. There 
were upwards of three millions of children at the 
present time in our Sunday-schools. I have a 
strong conviction that the religious instruction 
given in day-schools is, both as respects quantity 
and quality, of very little value. You must take 
the child out of the atmosphere of the day-school 
and place him in the atmosphere of home, or of his 
church or chapel or ‘Sunday-school,. if you want to 
impress his heart religiously. But I shall be re- 
minded of the gutter children, who have no home 
and no church or chapel to which they go, and I 
shall be asked what is to become of them. I 
answer again by saying that, whatever has been 
done for this class in past times, has been done, 
not by State-schools, but by the voluntary exer- 
tions of devoted men and women who have been 
moved by the impulses of Christian compassion. 
I remember a speech made by the noble lord the 
member for ope! ty when the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act was before the House—one of the most 
beautiful speeches he had heard in that House—in 
which he adverted to this subject and said. 


The teachers for the poor free schools were not 
obtained by money. They had in London 30,000 chil- 
dren in the free ragged schools, and 15,000 in the even- 
ing schools. There were 400 paid teachers, and in addi- 
tion—a noble army—3,300 unpaid teachers. What 
were the ties created in these schools? The unpaid 
teachers comprised in their ranks young men and 
women from shops, ladies, lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, 
and merchants- men also from that more gorgeous and 
gilded chamber across their own lobby, and others in 
various positions in life, who worked together year 
after year in that gallant host. What he mentioned 
of the metropolis was only ar example of what they all 


knew was going on in the other large populations of 
the land. 


I observe with regret the disposition there exists to 
lean upon State mechanism instead of this living 
power. Sir, three of our most distinguished states- 
men, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prime Minister, 
and the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Buckinghamshire, have recently alluded to the 
dangers which they think assail our common faith 
from the encroachments of a subtle philosophical 
infidelity which menaces the very foundations not 
only of Christianity, but of all religious beliefs, 
which ought to induce all parties to close their 
ranks in order to present a close and united 
front to a common foe. It is a remarkable, 


and I must say, to me, a gratifying fact, 


to find such men occupying themselves with such 


per hts. I don’t much share their apprehensions, 
or 


history of Christiani 
they were going to extinguish 


religious faith. 
It was so at the 
Bishop Butler sta 


ject of inquiry, but that it is now at le 


under the patronage of the Committee of Council. 
If the time should come when the Christianity of 
our count 


impotent 
shrinks 


1 


in an evil case. 


trespassing on any man's rights or violating 
man’s conscience, the elements of a wholesome 


land—the dut 
religion —if 
Churches would rise to the occasion, that they 


would go forth in hallowed emulation to do the 


can remember instances before in the past 
ty in which so-called philo- 
sophers had put forth very loud pretensions, as if 


ning of the last century, when 
in the preface to his Analogy” 
that it had come to be taken for granted by many 

ersons that Christianity is not so much as a sub- 
ngth dis- 
covered to be fictitious. But I must say that if 
Christianity is to held its own, it will not be by 
becoming a department of State, not by being taken 


should hang its arms in faithless and 
espendency in presence of those evils 
of 8 which it is its duty to cope; if it 
m providing religious instruotion for the 
orant children growing up in our midst, and throws 
the responsibility on the State, then indeed we shall be 
But I don’t believe anything of the 
kiud. If the Government were to say, We can’t 
give religious instruction ; it is not within our 
province or competency to do so, we will give the 
children of the people what we can give, without 
an 
and 
useful secular education, and we throw upon the 
churches that represent the Christianity of our 
and responsibility of teaching 
is were done, I believe that the 


he could not, on the other hand, oppose the bill, 
seeing that it in some ed 
tion of the working classes. He with 
the objections of his Nonconformist fri which 
could not be redressed until they had a real national 
— and he still cherished the hope that the 
vernment would next session fulfil the expecta- 
tions which they had raised. 

Mr. Harpy deprecated the introduction into the 
discussion of topics outside the objects ef the bill, 
with regard to which he said that though some of 
the clauses might go further than he approved, that 
afforded no ground for stopping its progress. Not 
being desirous of the „ of the twenty-fifth 
clause, nor anxious for the establishment of uni- 
versal compulsion, he saw no reason why he should 
associate himself with Mr. Dixon in oP ing a bill 
which contemplated neither of these — 

Mr. Fawcett reminded the Government that it 
had got into its ent undignified 75 by 
endeavouring to take a middle course an sew te 
the courage of its opinions. To pay a child’s schoo 
fees and at the same time to enact that this should 
not be considered Poor Law relief, was a total re- 
laxation of the conditions on which Poor Law 
relief had hitherto been dispensed. He was of 
opifiion that the guardians were better judges than 

e school boards of the circumstances under which 
these fees should be relaxed, but they — Hy 
2 to be considered as Poor Law ef. 
Abstractedly, Mr. Fawcett said, he was in favour 
of secular education, but taking as they 
are, and not as they ought to be, eve y mu 
see that the country never would submit to the 
enormous pecuniary less which would be involved 
in the destruction of the voluntary denominational 
schools. Though he was in favour of the repeal of 
the 25th clause on economical ds alone, he 
could not understand how A 
scientious scruples 


slightest objection to taxes being so ied. There 
were three unanswerable arguments against for cing 
voluntary e os hand whieh Sie pesest’ pre: 
volun ool at w 0 

— A „ the convenience of the child, Une 
e of providing additional schools, and the 
impossibility of enforcing compulsion unless the 
parent’s choice were represented. To those who 


maintained that the expenses of education should 


— 


be paid out of the consolidated fund, Mr. Fawoett 
work — them to do, and take care that we inted out the superior economy of local adminis- 
should have not only an instructed but a religious tion, expressed his firm belief that the bill would 
and Christian population. (Cheers.) = rather tend to discourage out-door relief than other- 
n arias Wiclbuihaeh tania 
wi 1 of the most valuable ion of the bi The new agitation of the Birmi © would 
discussed its details, pointing out various practical | ho was . them in a miserable sectarian 


objections to the working of the 
which, he said, entirely c 
Poor Law relief. 
vote for the previous question. 


Mr. Drxon said he had some difficulty in 1 


whether he objected to the bill most for what i 


enacted or for what it left untouched. He had 
some right to expect that a bill mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech and looked forward to with so much 
anxiety by the of education throughout 


the country, would make some provision for com- 
= education. With a year's 


een found to work well wherever it was adopted, 
and the right hon. 


the courage to give effect to his own convictions. 


The reports of the inspectors showed in the strongest 


manner the necessity for compulsory attendance. 


It had been established with the utmost success in 
most of the large towns, and he could not under- 
stand the hesitation and reluctance of the right 


u clause, 
the c conditions of 
On the whole, he concluded to 


experience it had 


entleman had led them to 
expect that he would propose it, but he had not 


squabble, which would not promote the intellectual de- 
velopment of any adult or of any child. me If 
they would, instead, unite their force in favour of the 
League’s first object, general com on, and d the 
winter months in advocating it of promoting sue - 
tarian wrangles, next year there might be a strong feel - 
ing out of doors which would enable Parliament to 
introduce compulsion with much greater success than it 
could if the League continued doing what they had done 
during the last twelve months. He knew these opinions 
would involve him in a considerable amount of uppopu- 
larity ; but he started political life caring more about 
neral compulsory education than he did about any- 
ing else, He seen no reason to change his 
inions, and he should be pursuing an unworthy course 
conduct if he remained silent when he heard a course 
advocated which would lose the great question of the 


general education of the people in a sectarian squabble. 
(Cheers. ) | 


Mr. Forster replied in some detail. The hon. 
member for Birmingham regretted the absence of a 
general compulsory measure from that bill. He 


0 
0 


hon. gentleman to make it general. He referred to | Could only say, being as anxious for the adoption of 
the admirable instruction — under a compulsory | that principle as his hon. ee ig he 822 
system in the Duchy of Nassau, and nit see no | hoped his hon. friend wou o home the advice 


reason why the system should not be adopted in 
England. It was working well in the towns, 
and why should it not do so in the rural 
gentlemen feared 
that it would add to their rates? In the towns it 
cost only a halfpenny in the pound, and in the 
cost even less, and in all pro- 
bability less than the proposed extension of Deni- 
Another important body feared that 
secularisation would follow the general creation of 
school boards. He was willing to accept the Wes- 
leyan proposal for at least one secular school in each 
Although that did not, in his opinion, 110 

e 


districts, unless the country 


country it woul 


son’s Act. 


district. 
far enough, it would be a valuable experiment. 
defende 


and showed that if t 


religious instruction, which could be given first as 
it was now under the conscience clause. 
education would become more volun 

now, and he believed that it would be the most 
simple and easy solution of the difficulty. It had 
been practically adopted by the vicar of a village 
near 1 He wanted to see a really national 
system, with school boards everywhere conducted 
by practical and experienced men, having at their 
back the rates and Government grants. If the 
people once felt that they had the schools in their 
own hands, managed by their own representatives, 
a national, economical, and efficient system of edu- 


cation would be at once established ; but now they. 


were going entirely in the wrong direction in the 
country districts, and instead of removing obstacles, 
wilfully creating them. He could not approve of 
the principles on which the Government was acting, 
and should simply walk out of the House, because 


the principles of the Education League, 

de school boards took charge 
of secular education in all the schools alike, the 
denominations would be enabled to save funds for 


Religious 
than it was 


of the hon. member for Brighton. He was sure the 
more his hon. friend thought over the subject, the 
more he would see that before he could get carried 
out such a proposal for general compulsion as he 
desired—be it right or wrong—he would have to 
| wait ytars, he might, perhaps, almost say genera- 

tions. His hon. Triend’s proposal was that the 
present voluntary school managers should hand 
over the management of the largest portion of their 
education to the school boards. He would not now 
give the reason why he should be opposed on 

rinciple to that, but his hon. friend must feel, as 

e did, that the enormous majority of the voluntary 
school managers would not assent to it. After 
vindicating his educational consistency, which had 
been impugned by Mr. Richard, and replied in 
detail to the points raised by several other members, 
he finally said :—The right hon. gentleman the 
member for the University of Oxford was correct in 
describing the present bill as a small one. He should 
have been very glad if it could have been made 
larger; but at the same time he believed it to be a 


tion, and he hoped the House would aceept it. 
(Cheers. ) 3 7 . 

Mr. CRAUFURD struggled to obtain a hearing for 
2 time against an impatient House, but entirely 
failed. 

The House then divided on- the previous question. 


For the previous question 72 
Against... ih 343 
Majority against . 


The bill was then read a second time, it was 
subsequently committed pro formd, in order that it 
might be reprinted with the amendments described 
4 by Mr, Forster, 


practical step in the direction of improved educa- 
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ENDOWED SCHOOL SCHEMES. _ 

In the House of Lords on Friday, the Bishop of 
Bancor moved an address praying Her Majesty to 
withholdjher consent from the scheme of the En- 
dowed School Commissioners for the management 
of the Free Grammar School and of the Blue Coat 
School at Denbigh. He said that the object of the 
original foundation was that the education given 
should be in conformity with the principles of the 
Established Church, but by the new scheme the 
character of the charity would be c in that 
and other respects. Lord LYTTELTON, in opposing 
the motion, stated the scheme had the approval of 
the people of Denbigh, and he argued that, con- 
sidering the number of Dissenters in Wales, and 
the nature of the original endowment, the proposal 
in the new scheme that at the dN meetings of 
the school no religious catechism or formulary dis- 


tinotive of any particular denomination should be 


taught, was a proper one, Lord SALIs BURY ob- 
served that the charge he made against the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners was not that they 
pr | letter 1 the Act of — but that ret 
entirely departed from its spirit. In passing that 
Act, Parliament had not the i intention to — the 
Church for the benefit of the Dissenters, or to de- 
spoil the poor for the benefit of the middle classes. 
Lord Ripon denied that it was proposed to take 
anything from the poor for the benefit of the middle 
classes ; for it was provided by the schéme that ex- 
hibitions should be given as rewards of merit to 
boys educated in the Public Elementary Schools at 
Denbigh, so that effectual means would exist for 
raising the standard of education among the labour- 


ing classes in that locality. Lord Carrns repeated P 


an argument which had also been u inst the 
scheme by the Bishop of Bangor and Lord Salisbury, 
that as the income of the educational endowment 


was less than 100/. a-year, the school would fall 
within the operation of the terms of a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Commons by the Government 

roviding that elementary schools with a less en- 

owment than 100/. a-year should not come under 
the control of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
Upon a division, the Bishop of Bangor’s motion was 
carried by 68 to 46. 

Lord SALtsBury then moved an address praying 
Her Majesty to refuse her assent to another scheme 
relative to the Free Grammar School at Heath, in 
Halifax. The ground of his opposition was that, 
whereas the school had always been a Church of 
England school, the scheme of the commissioners 
would effect a complete change in its character. 
Lord Ripon contested the statement of Lord Salis- 
— — observed that the position of the Educa- 


tion Department in reference to this matter was a 
difficult one, for there ap to be no inclination 
on the part of the go bodies of these schools 
to communicate with the Education Department, 


they preferring to make their a to the House 
of Lords. Lord Carrns had 1 to the 
2 scheme, but he thought the Vicar of 
alifax should be appointed an ex-officio 142 — 
The motion was then put and negati ved without 
division. 
THE RATING BILL, 

On Friday the Rating Bill was recommitted, 
and Mr. Stansfeld’s new clauses for the valuation 
of plantations, underwood, 1— of shooting, &c., 
and of ay oy occupied by local authorities, were 
finally settled after much discussion. 

On the bringing up of the report. 

Mr. CoLuIns moved a new clause providing for 
exemptions from rating of public elementary schools. 
He said if it were right to exempt Sunday and 
ragged schools, which were not a public necessity, 
the case in favour of public elementary schools was 
far stronger, because the State ordered the latter 
to exist, and their existence was a saving of the 
money of the ar ers.—Mr. J. TALBOT said that 
@ great portion of the property of the country was 
exempt from taxation, such as places of worship 
and public roads, and therefore the only thing to 
be considered was whether the exemption now pro- 

was a fair one. He — that its was. 

r. HIBBERT maintained that the case of public 
elementary schools was entirely different from that 
of Sunday and ragged schools, which were exempt 
under the provisions of the Act of 1869; and this 
bill merely allowed that exemption to continue. 
Mr. BEreEsFrorD Hope said that the bill did not 
remove the exemption of Sunday and ragged 
schools, which might be considered the luxuries 
and fancy articles of elementary education. That 
being so, it would be most unfair that the great 
class of schools by which the Act of 1870 had 
been elevated into the position of national institu- 
tions should be liable to rates. Mr. CANDLISH said 
that elementary schools were often the private pro- 

ny of the owners, and conducted for their profit. 
1 o, and Hear.“) There was no wish in the 
country for this unjust exemption. Mr. DIMSDALE 
said that to exempt Sunday-schools and not public 
elementary schools would be to confer a benefit on 
Dissenters oe than was conferred on Church- 
men. Mr. M‘LAREN said that every public elemen- 
tary school received a grant equal to half its expen- 
diture from the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but 
Sunday-schools and ragged schools did not receive 
a farthing. Mr. HENLEY said that in a matter of 
this kind it would strike every one as an anomaly 
that one class of schools should be rated and 
another free from rate. He could not see why 
ragged-schools ought to be exempted and public 
elementary schools rated, and therefore he should 
vote for the clause. Mr. STaNsFELD said that 
when the bill was introduced it contained a clause 
abolishing the permissive exemption of Sunday- 


schools, but hon. members knew that they were 
compelled in this instance to yield to superior force. 
There was all the difference between continuing a 
statutory exemption which already existed and 
* by a bill the object of which was 
to abolish all exemptions. Mr. RERD explained 
that the reason for passing the Act alluded to was 
that one-half the Sunday-schools were exempted 
because connected with churches and chapels, and 
the other half rated because they were distinct 
buildings, and the object of the measure was to put 
them all on the same footing. 

The proposed clause was rejected by 130 to 91. 

The third reading of the Rating Bill was moved 
on Monday, when Colonel BARTTELOT, Mr. Scour- 
FIELD, and Sir G. JENKINSON expressed their dis- 


Mr. Sroxx, and Mr. CAN DIISRH thanked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board for the cour- 
teous and conciliatory tone in which he had con- 
ducted the discussions. After a brief reply from 
Mr. STANSFELD, the bill read a third time and 
passed. 


THE DUKE OF ST. ALBANS AND THE QUEEN. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, the Duke of 
RICHMOND called attention to certain words attri- 
buted to the Duke of St. Albans at the recent ban- 
quet of the Liberal party at Nottingham, and asked 
whether, in proposing the Queen’s health, the Duke 
of St. Albans stated, — The Queen's impressions 
on Government were guided by the great Liberal 
leader of the day, Lord Melbourne, and she is 
supposed never to have forgotten the principles and 

arty of her teacher.” if they were correct he 
thought Her Majesty’s name had been used ina 
most unconstitutional manner by a subordinate 
member of the Government. The Duke of Sr. 
ALBANS admitted the correctness of the re- 
port of his words, and observed that the care 
which Lord Melbourne bestowed on the Queen’s 
3 education had been cordially recognised 
y the late Duke of Wellington. The words 
which had been quoted did not, in his judg- 
ment, convey the meaning that Her Majesty was 
devoted to party in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but that she entertained Liberal views, maintaining, 
at the same time, admirable impartiality towards 
all parties. Being met by cries of ‘‘ Question,” the 
noble duke explained that he had gone into these 
particulars on the principle which had actuated 
a witness in an assault case, who on being asked 
what distance he was from the defendant when he 
saw the assault committed, romptly re lied, Four 
feet 4 inches and a half. How are you 
able to be so precise?” asked the cross-examining 
attorney. Well,” said the witness, ‘‘I thought 
some fool would ask the question, and so I 
measured the distance.” The Duke of RichmMonp 
ges protested against the obvious inference to 
drawn from this illustration, but without the 
effect of obtaining a withdrawal from the noble 
duke opposite. After some caustic remarks from 
the Marquis of SALisBuRY, and a rejoinder on a 
int of detail by Earl Cowper, the scene, which 


ad on the whole been exceedingly mild, abruptly 
closed. 


JUDICATURE BILL. 

On Monday the report of amendments in the 
Judicature Bill was 3 up and ae to after 
some discussion. Mr. GREGORT wished that the 
bill should be recommitted with reference to Clause 
14—the salaries of future judges ; but he did not 

ress his motion to this effect to a division. Sir G. 

REY and Mr. BouvERIE took exception to the 
transfer of ecclesiastical cases to the new court of 
appeal, which, they contended, had been done (on 

e motion of Mr. Hardy in committee) with undue 
precipitation, and without notice. Mr. GLADSTONE 
explained that, though the Government had wage 
been favourable to this transfer, they had only 
accepted it under a pressure from all sides of the 
House of Commons. r. Harpy explained that he 
had given all the notice in his power of his amend- 
ment. Mr. HENLEY doubted whether what had 
been done would conduce to peace, and several 
other members spoke on the point. A proposal by 
Mr. W. H. Surrn, that, where a divisional court 
shall differ from the judgment of the court below, 
such appeal shall be reheard before a full court, 
consisting of not less than five judges, on the appli- 
cation of either party, was negatived by 97 to 55. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 

On the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment 
Bill, Mr. DrLtwyn remarked that for very many 
years the endowed schools of the country had, in 
consequence of what he contended was a false cen- 
struction of the law, been to a great extent 
monopolised by the Church of England. The 
courts had decided that vague and general words, 
such as that trustees or managers of schools should 
be honest men, or that the children should be 
taught godly learning, meant that the trustees 
should be members of the Church of England, and 
that the children should receive their education in 
conformity with the doctrines of that Church. In 
1869, however, the Endowed Schools Act was 
passed, and it had met with such general approval 
that had the present measure been a mere continu- 
ance bill it would have received his cordial support ; 
but he objected to several of its provisions, espe 
cially the 5th clause. In placing the schools under 


the commissioners the House had determined that 


satisfaction at its insufficiency, and Mr. GOLDsMID, . 


they should be governed by a body responsible to 
Parliament and the country. Sectarian teaching and 


sectarian teachers ought to be excluded, inaccordance 
with the principle thus established. He altogether 
objected to officials of the Church of England being 
trustees by virtue of their office. They might be 
altogether unfitted for such a position—indolent, 
quarrelsome, or litigious—and yet they could not be 
removed. Worse still, they might in the present 
exceptional position of the Church be opposed in 
doctrine ond practice to a great body of their 
parishioners, and yet they must remain ex-officio 
trustees. He did not thus speak of the objection 
reasonably urged by Dissenters where they were in 
a majority as they were in Wales, but as that of 
Churchmen themselves. Very recently the arch- 
bishops of the Church had stated that a very large 
section of the clergy of the Church of England was 
making innovations and using practices which they 
characterised as being highly dangerous to the in- 
terests of the Church, but under the bill those men, 
by virtue of their position, would be and remain 
trustees of the schools. He also altogether ob- 
jected to the exclusion of some of the schools from 
the operation and, consequently, from the benefits 
of the Act, and could not see on what principles 
such a provision had been adopted. For his part, 
he would rather see the bill lost than that such a 
provision should be sanctioned by the House. He 
could not be a party to any retrograde movement 
on this subject, aud, therefore, he must move that 
this bill be read a second time this day three 
months. : 
Mr. LEATHAM seconded the motion. 
it would be a misfortune if this im 
were read a second time without 
not so much object to anything the bill contained 
as to what it omitted, particularly with regard to 
the constitution of governing bodies of schools. He 
referred to the language held by his right hon. 
friend in moving the second reading of the Endowed 
Schools Bill, which was calculated to raise the 
highest hopes of the country ; but those hopes had 
been disappointed. He proceeded on the unani- 
mous report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, and 
his grand central idea was to place these schools in 
the lease of the people, deriving from that fact the 
force which woul make up for many other defi- 
ciencies. With regard to the constitution of future 
governing bodies, the commissioners said that three 
elements should be combined—first, there should 
be a representation of the interests of parents, 
secondly of the interests of education, and thirdly 
the management of the school. When the Govern- 
ment came to deal with this subject they ought not 
to have abandoned those principles. But governing 
bodies had been constituted in such a manner as to 
wear a distinctly party complexion, and give a pre- 
ponderance to one religious denomination only. If 
that was so, one of the great principles of the Act 
had been violated, and one of its great objects frus- 
trated. He quoted the evidence of one of the 
witnesses before the commission, who gave a com- 
plete analysis of the constution of that portion of 
the governing bodies throughout the country which 
might be called co-optative, and he found that, in 
eighty-five schemes, out of 441 co · optative 
governors 128 belonged to the Liberal side in 
politics and 313 to the opposite y; while of 
these 441 governors forty-six were Nonconformists, 
including Roman Catholics, and 385 members of the 
Church of England, eighty-one being clergymen of 
the Church of England and five Dissenting ministers; 
while in no less than fifty no single member of the 
Nonconformist body was appointed a governor. 
Many of the governors were elected by members of 
Parliament, by bishops, by boards of guardians, 
and even by burial boards. In making these re- 
marks he was not speaking on sectarian, but on 
public grounds, and he contended that it was pre- 
sterous in dealing with schools which were not 
enominational but public in the widest sense of 
the word, that such a system as that of which he 
was complaining should be pursued. It was a 
system entirely at variance with the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, the speech of his right 
hon. friend the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, and the whole object and spirit of the Act 
of Parliament itself. In their desire to consult the 
wishes of the old trustees the commissioners had 
left them virtually masters of the situation, and the 
religious bodies to which they belonged were as 
supreme in every school as if the Act had never 
passed. He had hoped that the proceedings of the 
committee upstairs would have been to prevent the 
commission of a manifest injustice, and with that 
view he proposed a paragraph in the report which 
received the assent of a majority of the committee ; 
but instead of finding any trace of that paragraph 
in the bill he found that all the changes proposed 
were contrary to its spirit. The entire success of 
secondary education in this country depended upon 
this principle, because without it the schools could 
never take root in the confidence and support of the 
people, which were absolutely essential to their 
success. 

Mr. HEyGATE was sorry that the measure had 
come forward so late in the session that it was im- 
possible to do justice to it. Looking at the history 
of these endowments, he held that injustice would 
have been done by ousting the Church of England 
from a principal share in their control and manage- 
ment. It was true that in the past there had been 
mis ement, but the bill proposed to remedy 
this, and therefore he should support its second 
reading. 

Mr. F. Powe t regretted that the diser s ion of 
this measure had taken a sectarian turn in face of 


He thought 
rtant measure 


ebate. He did 
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the fact that their simple object ought to be a 
reform in the educational system of this country. 
The intention of the Act — some years ago 
was not to transfer the endowments of the schoo 
of the country, which had belonged to the Church 
of England, to other denominations, but rather to 
throw them open to all—a fact which would, he 
hoped, be kept well in view when discussing the 
question. The cases which the hon. member oppo- 
site had cited from America did not at all apply to 
schools of this sort, because the American schools 
were elementary. He doubted whether in any 
country schools of a high class were under the con- 
trol of a popular vote. The commissioners had, 
no doubt, committed many mistakes ; but he repre- 
sented a district where in more than in any other 
they had approved schemes which were in opera- 
tion. In that district they had brought many 
schools from a state of decay and utter uselessness 
to entire prosperity. He hoped the commissioners 
would have a greater regard for the old traditions 
and past history of schools, and concur more with 
the governing bodies. 

Mr. Lockk complained that the commissioners 
dismissed the governors of schools and elected other 
persons at haphazard to the office of governor. 
That course had caused the greatest dissatisfaction, 
and he should like to know whether his right hon. 
friend had introduced a clause into this bill to 
remedy such conduct on the part of the commis- 
sioners and to prevent the repetition of it in future. 
He should prefer that the commissioners should 
never be heard of again, but, at all events, he 
hoped that a clause would be introduced into the 
bill which would tie the hands of the commissioners, 
so as to prevent them from doing any further 
mischief, 


Mr. GoLDNEY thought that the bill would give 
the Committee of Council larger powers than they 
had hitherto possessed for . the commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. ILLINGWoRTH complained of the vagueness 
of the present Act. The preamble of the Act 
stated that it was framed for the purpose of ex; 
tending the benefit of the endowed schools to all 
classes of the community, ahd it would have been 
a wise thing if they had made a provision in the 
bill that one at least of the commissioners should 
have been a Dissenter, especially as they had to 
appoint the other assistant commissioners. He 
held that the Act had been unequally administered, 
inasmuch as the grossest partiality had been shown 
in the nomination of the co-optative governors, 
He should prefer that this commission should be 
suspended for a time, rather than that it should be 
passed in its present mutilated form. 

Sir C. ADDERLEY should like to know from the 
hon. member what Dissenter he contemplated 
when he said that one of the three commissioners 
should be a Dissenter. Did he contemplate a 
Roman Catholic? (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Forster admitted that Christ's Hospital 
was by far one of the largest and most important 
endowments with which this bill dealt, and he was 
in hopes that by means of negotiations between the 
Commissioners and the Governers of Christ’s 
Hospital, they would arrive at a scheme which 
might be presented to Parliament with the assent 
of both parties. As regarded the amendment, the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by the Government because they believed 
that they were the best men that could be selected, 
and that they were well acquainted with the work 
upon which they were going to enter. As to the 
governing bodies, the commissioners had appointed 
the co-optative governors simply and solely from a 
belief that they would be the most likely men to 
carry on the government of the trust with satisfac- 
tion to those around them. He expressed his regret 
that the hon. member for Knaresborough should 
have accused the commissioners of gross partiality, 
and maintained that though they might hive com- 
mitted a few mistakes, they had discharged their 
duties with strict impartiality. As to the bill, he 
said that it altered but very slightly the powers of 
the commissioners, and he hoped, therefore, that, 
having regard to the cause of educational progress 
for which he had done so much, his hon. friend 
would not press his amendment to a division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that a bill of such 
importance should have been brought on for dis- 
cussion at so late an hour, and, having stated that 
he would vote in favour of the amendment, gave 
notice that he would oppose the bill at its next 
stage. 

The House divided. The numbers were :— 


For the second reading „ 
Against f on op 70 
Majority ... ‘i — 14 


The bill was then read a second time. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Parliament, it is now expected, will be prorogued 
early in the first week of August. 

In the Commons on Wednesday the Weights 


and Measures (Metric System) and the Parliament- 


ary Elections Registration bill were withdrawn. 
The Labourers’ Cottages (Scotland) Bill was de- 
feated, and Mr. Collins’ bill to provide for the 
election of aldermen by the cumulative system of 
voting was talked out. 

On Thursday, on the motion for committing the 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 1) Bill, Lord SaLispury gave notice that 
Lord Beauchamp (who was absent) would, in the 
next stage, move an amendment to the effect that 
the compulsory powers of the London School Board 
to take land should not come into operation till 


DR 


after the next election. The bill then passed 
through committee. 

THE Drviston oN THE Epvcation BI. — The 
following is the minority (seventy-four includin 
tellers) who on Thursday last voted in favour o 
„the previous question 
Arkwright, A. P. Hamilton, Marq. of Palk, Sir L. 
Assheton, R. Hamilton, Lord G. Pell, A. 

Bagge, Sir W. Hay, Sir J. C. D. Plunket, Hon. D. R. 
Barttelot, Lt.-Col. Hildyard, T. B. T. Powell, W. 

Beach, Sir M. H. Hoare, Sir H. A. Read, C. 8. 

Beach, W. W. 3. Hodgson, W. N. Richard, H. 


Bective, Earl of Hogg, J. 
Hood. Capt. Hn: A. Salt, T. 


Brise, Col. R. 

Buxton, Sir R. J. Knight, F. W. Sclater-Booth, G. 
Chambers, Sir T. Lacon, Sir E. Scott, Lord H. M. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. ton, W. G. Scourfield, J. H. 
Dalrymple, D. Leatham, E. A. Smith, A. 

Dawson, Col. R. P. Lennox. Lord G. Somerset, Lord H. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Lewis, H. lor, Rt. Hn. Col. 
Dillwyn, L. D Liddell, Hon. H. G. Tollemache, W. F. 


Dimsdale, R. Lopes, H. C. „Hon. A. 
Duncombe, Hn. Col. Lowther, Hon. W. Whalley, G. H. 
Dyke, W. H. L Dr W 
Fielden, J. 
Galway, Viscount Manners, La. G. J. Wyndham, Hon. P. 


Garnier, J. G. Martin, P. W Young, A. W. 
Gilpin, C. Miall, E. 

Gore, J. R. O. Monckton, Hon. G. TELLERS. 
Hambro, C. Newdegate, C. N. Mr. Torrens 


Hamilton, Lord C. North, Col. Lopes, Sir M. 
There were 122 Conservatives in the majority, and 
fifty-six in the minority. Amongst the leading 
members of the Conservative party who voted with 
the Government were Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Sir 
John Pakington, Colonel Wilson Patten, Mr. 
Henley, Sir Charles Adderley, and Mr. Mowbray. 
Neither Mr. Disraeli, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Ward Hunt, nor Mr. Walpole, voted in the division. 
Lord John Manners was one of the minority. 
Amongst the Liberals who supported the Govern- 
ment were Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. R. M. Carter, 
Mr. Candlish, Professor Fawcett, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Holms, Mr. T. * Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Muntz, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. Rylands, and Mr. 
P. A. Taylor. g 


On Friday night only two bishops voted in the 
division by which the scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners for the Denbigh School was 
rejected. The Bishop of Chichester supported his 
right rev. colleague the Bishop of Bangor, and on 
the other side no bishop's name appears. 


On Friday Mr. Whalley put a question as to 
the alleged pilgrimage of Roman Catholics to the 
shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, at Canterbury. Mr. 
Gladstone assured him that nothing had occurred 
in the cathedral on the occasion which partook of 
the nature of a religious ceremony. It was ea nd 
a pleasure trip, of the programme of which a lec- 
ture on the cathedral formed part. In answer to 
another question from Mr. Whalley, who was 
anxious to know whether the use of the cathedral 
would be accorded to him for the same purpose, 
Mr. Gladstone, amid much laughter, said he had no 
doubt of it, provided Mr. Whalley gave notice of 
his intention and had any information to give. 


On the same evening the House was counted out 
at twenty minutes past nine, while Mr. Cowper- 
Temple was calling attention to the expediency of 
compelling all passenger ships to carry refuge boats 


or rafts. 


On Monday the Duke of Richmond carried by 
129 to 46 against the Government, a motion for an 
address praying Her Majesty to issue a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the allegations of the officers 
of the army contained in the memorials mentioned 
in the return made to the House as to the grie- 
vances which they state they suffer consequent 
upon the abolition of purchase. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 

The following members (72, including tellers) 
formed the minority who opposed the second read- 
ing of the Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment 
Bill on Monday night :— 

Anderson G. Gray, Sir J. Newdegate, C. N. 
Arbuthnot, Maj. G. . Rt. Hon. J. Plunkett, Uu. D. R. 


Bagge, Sir W. ; Price, W. E. 
Barttelot, Colonel Holford, J. P. G. Raikes, H. C. 


Bates, E. Holt, J. M. Round, J. 
Bathurst. A. A. Hope, A. J. B. B. Samuelson, H. B. 
Beach, W. W. B. Hutton, J. Sandon, Viscount 
Brewer, Dr Illingworth, A. Scourfield, J. I. 


Burrell, Sir P. Kavanagh, A MacM.Smith, W. II. 
Cameron, D. Kinnaird, Hn. A. F. Taylor, Rt. Hn. Col. 
Candlish, J. Knight, F. W. Taylor, P. A. 
Cartwright, F. Lacon, Sir E. H. K. Tollemache, Hn. J. F. 
Craufurd E. H. J. Lawson, Sir W. Tollemache, W. 


Cross, R. A. Learmonth, A. Torrens, W. T. M' C. 
Davies, R. Liddle, Hon. H. G. Tracy, In. C. R. D. H. 
Dimsdale, N. 1 Hön. C. Turner, C. 

Dixon, G. Lock. J. Wallace, Sir R 
Dyott, Colonel R. Lowther, J. Wheelhouse, W.8.J 
Fielding, J. Mahon, Viscount White, J. 

Figgins, J. Meyrick, T. Williams, Sir F. M. 
Finch, G. H. Miall, E. Winn, R. 

Fowler, R. N. Miller, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. Mills, Sir C. H. TELLERS, 
Graham, W. Mitchell, T. A. Mr. Dillwyn. 

Gray, Colonel Monk, C. J. Mr. Leatham. 
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The Atheneum announces that a new facsmile of 
the 1623 folio of Shakespeare’s plays, under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Howard Staunton, will be 
shortly issued. The fac-simile is a reproduction of 
the splendid copy in the library of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House; supplemented, 
where any pages of that volume are defective, by the 
fine copy in the Grenville Library of the British 
Museum. Sir John Lubbock has just purchased 
Silbury Hill, so as to ensure the preservation of 
that fine tumulus. The minor works of the late 
Mr. Grote, including several unpublished pieces, 
are to be printed. r. Murray also promises A 
brief Memoir of the Princess Charlotte of Wales,” 
with selections from her correspondence, by the 
Lady Rose Weigall. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


The Queen is ex to remain at Osborne 
about five weeks, and then proceed to Scotland in 
order to pass the autumn at Balmoral. It is pro- 
bable that the Court will stay for a couple of days 
at Holyrood Palace, en route for Balmoral. Her 
Majesty is expected to return to the south about 
the month of November. 


The Grand Duke Cesarevitch has returned from 
Darmstadt to Marlborough House. On Sunday he 
and the Cesarevna attended Divine service along 
with the Priace and Princess of Wales. 


The Queen has signified her intention of con- 
ferring a baronetcy upon the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, in recognition as well of the hospitality lately 
offered to the Shah of Persia in the City, as of Sir 
S. Waterlow’s well-known exertions in the cause of 
8 The honour of knighthood will also 

e conferred upon Mr. Alderman Sheriff White 
and Mr. Sheriff Perkins. 


On Monday evening week, as Sir Morton Peto 
was driving, in company with two young ladies, on 
the Cowley-road, Exeter, the horses took fright, 
aud bolted up an embankment. The carriage and 
harness were much damaged, and one of the horses 
was injured in the legs. Fortunately, the hon. 
es and the other occupants of the carriage 
escaped. 

r. J. J. Colman, M. P., has left England for 
Vienna. 

The Daily Telegraph announces that Mr. George 
Smith returned on Saturday from his successful 
labours in Assyria in excellent health. 

The Claimant has been distinguishing himself in a 
pigeon match at Pomona Gardens, Manchester. It 
is stated that being cheered as a prize-winner he 
made a speech on ‘‘ the insult which the Lords of 
the Treasury had thrown on 150,000 of his fellow- 
subjects, who had signed a petition for granting 
him assistance for his defence.“ 

The Liverpool papers report that a al shock 
of earthquake was felt at Southport on Wednosday 
evening, accompanied by a loud report. There 
were three shocks felt. 

It is stated the select committee on the subject 
have reported generally in favour of allowing loco- 
motives to be used on roads, and of relaxing the 
existing restrictions upon their employment. 


The Manchester Guardian states that twenty 
guineas premium are being asked on the fine Liver- 
pool ship Toftcombs, whigh sailed from a 
on the d8th of December last for Nelson, New 
Zealand. 

The Scotsman states that the herring fishing has 
heen begun in the Wick district, and so far the 
takes have been larger than in any year on record. 
At Fraserburgh and other ports on the north-east 
coast also the herring crop promises to be plentiful. 


The dispute in the building trade is now at an 
end. A numerously-attended meeting of the 
Master Builders’ Association was held on Friday, 
at which resolutions were carried recommendin 
the payment of wages at noon on Saturdays, an 
fixing the rate of wages at ninepence an hour after 
the first Saturday in August. The resolutions 
were adopted only by a narrow majority. Practi- 
cally they concede all that the men had demanded, 
and they have been accepted. 


Mr. Monckton, solicitor, was on Thursday elected 
Town Clerk of London at a commencing salary of 
1,500/. a year. Mr. Monckton had eighty-five 
votes in the final poll, against seventy-two for Mr. 
Besley. 

A majority of Mr. Odger’s creditors have agreed 
to accept a dividend of a shilling in the pound. 

The Bank rate of discount was on Thursday 
reduced to 43 per cent. 

At a meeting of South Wales miners, Mr. Halli- 
day announced his intention to contest Merthyr at 
the next election. 

The Shah has been elected a member of the 


| Society of Arts. 


The Gloucester election petition has been dis- 
missed with costs by Mr. Justice Blackburn, who 
declares the sitting member, Mr. Wait, duly 
elected, 

A place of worship at Peckham Rye, known as 
Zion Chapel, was totally destroyed by fire yester- 
day morning. It is not known how the fire was 
caused. 

Mr. Justice Denman, in his recent charge to the 
grand jury at the Oxford assizes, stated, as tho 
result of his experience, that he found“ with high 
wages and great prosperity drunkenness and crime 
go hand in — together, and that as regarded 
crime higher wages are the sure forerunner of 
offences attended with violence. : 

In reply to the memorial from the people of 
Sheffield with reference to the passing of a Shipping 
Survey Bill this session, Mr. Gladstone has written 
to the Mayor of Sheffield, stating that the bill 
desired would be a long, difficult, and complicated 
one; that a royal commission is sitting on the sub- 
jett ; but that the Government hope to pass a bill 
this session carrying into effect considerable im- 
provements in the law relating to the safety of life 
at sea. 

It is stated that the ee ome of the Times have 
acquired the whole of Printing-house-square. It 
cost them about 10“. the superticial foot. 

It is confidently asserted that Sir George Jessel, 
the Solicitor-General, will be appointed Master of 


the Rolls immediately. In that case, Mr. Forbes, 


manager of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, will be the Liberal candidate for Dover. 
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P the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH of 
GREENWICH. 


So suddeti add fecent has been the loss of our lamented 
friend Sir David Salomons, that it will be but respectful to 
his wemory at this moment to restrict myself to a bare an- 
rom apa of the principles which have induced me to 
Lomply with the request of my political friends to offer myself 
des Candidate for the vacant seat of the Borough of Green- 
wich. 

The fact that Greenwich was the first, by sending a Jew to 
Parliament, to force upon the Legislature one of the most 
important measures towards the completion of our religious 
liberty, bids me at once assure you that I observe with satis- 

‘faction the course of our recent Legislation in taking theo- 
logical opinions from thé thraldom of State control. 

In this spirit must come the future intellectual life of the 
people, securing to every child the inestimable blessings of 
un efficient system of education, national instead of sectarian, 
aud under the control of your oWn responsible representa- 


Vie, 

Whatever may be the fluctuations of parties, no Govern- 
ment will venture to retard the prosperity derived from our 
adoption of the utmost freedom in our commercial, intellec- 
tua', and material interests. But to secure the full results of 
this freedom we must still further avail ourselves of every 
measure that can give freer scope to the exercise of popular 
power—sufficitnt to satisfy the people that self-government 
is their actual as well as nominal possession. For this we 
must etcure an equalisation of the County and Borongh 
tuffrage. The unjust arrangements by which 20,000 voters in 
one borongh may be stultified by 500 in some insignificant 
ro mtry town, will demand a fair and comprehensive redistri- 
bution of seats, I trust that for the present this brief ex- 
238 of me views will be favourably. received by the 

lectors of the Borough to whom [ and my family have so 
long been known. I shall, as I have always done, be prepared 
to work for the advancement of your local iuterests; the 


strict preservation of open spaces for public use; and the. 


many sanitary arrangements to which your important 
Borough is fully entitled for the promotion ot its physical 
and so'n welfare. 

A'l well-considered endeavours to secure the safety of life 
and property at sea will have my earnest support; and my 
persistent efforts through. past years to improve the condition 
of our farm labourers will be continued. I therefore, in con- 
clusion. most respectfully commit my candidature to the 
favourable consideration of the Electors of my native 
Botough; to whose service it will be my pride and honour to 
devote my best efforts. 

Yours verv faithfully, 
JOHN BENNETT. 

Cheapside, 21st July, 1873. 

N EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH and 
SCLIOOLROOMS, WOODFORD. 

The ME WORIAL STONE of the above will be laid on 
Tnurspvay, August 7th, 1873, by JAMES SPICER, Esu., 
J. I“, at Three o'clock. After the laying of the Stone a Cold 
Cotlation «ill be provided in the temporary Iron Building. 
‘Tickets 3s. each; Double Tu, 5s. In the Evening the 
Company will adjourn to a Marquee in the grounds of Mr. 
Rpicer, where all the Members of the Congregation and their 
Frieuds are cordially invited to Tea at Six o’clock, Trains 
to Woodford from Fenchurch-street, 2.10, 3.10, 4.10, 4.43, 


5 19; and from Woodford to Fenchurch-street, 8 29 and 9.19. 


NIVIDENDS—10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
Juty Number ready, 12 pages, post free. 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Iebentures, Insurance, Gas, Docks, Telegraphs, 


Ranks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, Ce. : 


‘CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SITARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothoury, E. C. 
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Each additional Line 
There are, an an average, eight words in a line. 


_ Leapser Padk.—Au extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
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A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 

„As the Oran of a great and growing movement, the 

ye agg Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
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Tux NoOnconrorMist is supplied, post free, at the 
reduced price of 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
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SUMMARY. 


Two of the foremost men of the present day 
have been suddenly stricken down. The Bishop 
of Winchester, while proceeding on a visit to 
Dorking in company with Lord Granville, was 
thrown over his horse, and died instantaneously. 
On the same day Lord Westbury expired after 
a short illness. Bishop Wilberforce was the 
son of an illustrious father, and throughout his 
long career his eloquent voice was always heard 
at the fitting time on behalf of the slave. But 
there was a lack of harmony between the man 
and the prelate. As Bishop first of Oxford and 
then of Wintheter, he worked persistently in 
favour of High-Churchism, but knew how to 
avoid the perils to which extreme Ritualism 
exposed its adherents. But he seemed to forget 
his usual suavity when dealing with Dissenters, 
whose alliance for philanthropic objects his 
illustrious father found to be so serviceable. 
The genial nature of Bishop Wilberforce 
fitted him to shine in court and private 
society, his eloquence was a charm to 
the senate and the congregation, and his 
astuteness made him a consummate diplo- 
matist in lawn sleeves, whose name will 
hardly survive the generation that knew him 
2 His sudden death is, however, a 
oss to the State Church of which he was a 
pattern prelate, and an embarrassment to the 
Government, which will have to choose his 
successor. It is a strange coincidence that a 
bishop and a judge so often in conflict in the 
House of Lords should have been removed on 
the same day. Lord Westbury was one of the 
ablest lawyers of the age, and raised himself to 
the highest legal position in the land by the 
sheer force ot his abilities. His retirement 
from the woolsack was the dark shadow over an 
otherwise successful career, and his loss as an 


accomplished lawyer, who could have rendered 
valuable service as a judge in the new Court of 
Appeal, cannot be replaced. 

The great and unusual heat of the weather 
would tend to cut short Parliamentary oratory. 


| Mr. Gladstone has, however, made assurance 


doubly sure by obtaining leave of the House of 
Commons to exclude the motions and grievances 
of private members. He has thus shut out Mr. 
Fawcett, who wants a royal commission to in- 
uire into the distribution of seats, and Mr. 
ocke King, whose bill on the law of intestacy 
will have to await more auspicious times. 
Now is the period for the manufacture of bills 
and the smuggling through of obnoxious mea- 
sures hardly distinguishable frem jobs. The 
Government bills of any consequence are few 
indeed. The Judicature Bill has passed the 
Lower House, but it is questionable if the 
Lords will consent to make the new tribunal an 
appeal court in ecclesiastical causes. The 
Juries Bill is in articulo mortis, and the Rating 
(Liability and Value) Bill will hardly pass 
— through the ordeal of criticism in the 
hereditary chamber. The peers will hardl 
accept, in its present form, a measure whic 
excludes Sunday-schools but not elementary 
schools from the liability to rates, seeing that 
the former are mostly sustained by Dissenters 
and the latter by Churchmen. Indeed, in the 
present condition of our moribund Parliament, 
the Lords are not likely to endorse aught that 
comes to them from ‘‘ another place” but what 
they cannot refuse. | 
Mr. Forster's bill for amending the Elemen- 
tury Eduzation Act of 1870 was discussed on 
Thursday last, and we are happy to furnish a 
full report of Mr. Richard’s ill-reported and 
masterly speech in opposition to the education 
policy of the Government. Mr. Forster sur- 
rendered the provision for paying the fees of 
indigent children by boards of guardians, and 
1estured the 25th clause. The House rejected 
the previous question“ moved by Mr. Torrens 
by 343 to 72, but the vote had no real signifi- 
cance, Conservatives as well as Liberals forming 
the minority. The conflict was renewed when 
the bill went into committee yesterday. Mr. 
Dixon’s somewhat complicated amendment re- 
ceived only forty-five votes. Mr. Candlish’s | 
simple proposal to repeal the 25th clause met 
with more zealous support, and after a long 
debate was rejected by 200 to 98, the majority 
being largely composed of Tory members. The 
bill p rough committee, and is to be read 
a third time on Monday. No doubt the Lords 


will readily accept it. 


am + e eee eee FFC r ea. 


Two interesting election contests impend, 
and both will — * be somewhat influenced 
by recent Parliamentary debates. The vacancy 
for East Staffordshire will be contested by Mr. 
Jaffray, an advanced Liberal, who is said en- 
tirely to unite the party, and Mr. Allsopp, a son 
of the t brewer, who will of course carry 
with him the public-house interest. The 
Liberal candidate is certainly well worth fight- 
ing for, and we hope the union and zeal of his 
friends will carry him in at the head of the poll. 
The death of Sir David Salomons, the first 
member of the Jewish community who ever sat 
in Parliament, has created a vacancy for Green- 
wich. Recent events relative to the claims of 
the Prime Minister to continue the representa- 
tive of that borough indicate a marked division 
in the Liberal ranks, which this election will 
perhaps bring to a head. The Moderates, whom 
we should have thought to be amply repre- 
sented in the person of Mr. Gladstone, want to 
have Mr. Angerstein, who is rich, but in- 
different to politics; and the Radicals are likely 
to rally around either Sir John Bennett, who 
is popular in the borough, and whose address 1s 
a highly satisfactory programme, er Mr. Baxter 
Langley. 1 the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Boord, a distiller, may, in consequence of 
the division of his opponents, be returned; but 
the contests will probably show the relative 
strength of the two sections of Liberals, and 
enable them to come to an agreement before 
the general election. 


Is there a want of courage in committees of 
the House of Commons, or does their constitu- 
tion produce such a see-saw that their pro- 
ceedings are pretty sure to end in nothing? 
We have commented below upon the Game 
Laws report, and a somewhat similar article 
might be written upon the report of the Coal 
Committee. The mass of evidence taken has 
ended in the committee recommending— 
nothing. They tell us a great deal that we 
knew dune very little that we did not know 
before, and then leave everything as they 


found it; being of opinion that the inter- 


ference of Parliament with the coal trade would 
produce no useful or beneficial result.“ We 
quite belisve that, for Parliamentary interference 
in anything seldom produces any useful or 
beneficial result. Nothing is to be done, and 
it is satisfactory to know it. Meantime, the 
report notwithstanding, coals are really on the 
decline. 

Contrary to the advice of M. Thiers, whose 
timidity has a discouraging effect on the Liberal 

arty, M. Jules Favre on Monday brought 
‘orward his interpellation on the home policy of 
the Government. Neither his eloquence nor 
the warnings of M. Louis Blanc availed, and a 
majority of 130 (400 to 270) gave a vote of confi- 
dence to the De Broglie Cabinet—a vote which 
will enable Ministers to act as they please 
during the long recess from July 27 to Nov. ö. 
M. Ernoul’s bill enabling the permanent Com- 
mittee to authorise prosecutions for offence 
against the Assembly, has also passed without a 
single alteration. The Chamber has also passed 
the bill permitting the creation by wholesale of 
Romanist army chaplains, who were formerly 
cashiered for carrying on a system of propo- 
gandism and intrigue among the troops. At 

resent, however, the Government is in greater 
ear of the Bonapartists and the Romish Church 
than the Republicans and Free-thinkers. The 

reater — of the provincial functionaries are 

mperialists, and the peasantry still vividly 
remember the material prosperity they enjoyed 
under Napoleon III. But on the whole the 
French people for the present desire repose 
under any government, although it may be 
despotic and reactionary, and view with remark- 
able composyre the prospect of a prolonged pro- 
rogation of the National Assembly, and the de- 
clining influence of the Republican party. 
MM. Thiers, Grévy, and Gambetta have missed 
the opportunity of organising a regular Parlia- 
mentary opposition, and apparently it will 
never recur. 

Spain is plunging deeper down into the dark- 
ness of chaos. Senor Pi y Margall, thought to 
be resolute but clearly weak, was for covxing 
the Irreconcileables, and was near upon cashier- 


ing the Minister of War and replacing him by 


an Ultra. But the majority of the constituent 
Cortes cling instinctively to order. The Mar- 
gall Cabinet is gone, and a Salmeron Govern- 
ment has come in to try and save the State. 
This cannot be done just now by fiue speeches, 
or draught constitutions—for the friends of ex- 
treme liberty—or, as it wouid appear, the In- 
ternationalists—finding that the representative 


Chamber is adverse to them, have gone out 


into the provinces to raise the standard of insur- 
rection. The new Ministers are in advance of 
them with the most energetic instructions“ to 
the local officials, but these are almost as power- 
less as the Central Government. Murcia, 
Valencia, and Andalusia have proclaimed them- 
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selves federal cantons—that is, independent 
states and Catalonia would do the same but 
for the near proximity of the ubiquitous Car- 
lists, who, finding no national troops to stand 
against them, are making rapid pro „and 
are marching on Bilbao with a large force, Don 
Carlos at their head. At Cadiz the militia have 
turned against the Government, and attacked 
the citadel; at Seville the insurgents have 
stopped the railway traffic; at Carthagena the 
Intransigentes are in complete possession of the 
town, and have seized the fleet, including 
several ironclads, which are to be sent to fur- 
ther their cause in other seaports; in other 
places the local officials are being assassinated 
after the fashion of Alcoy—the savage 
atrecities of which are described elsewhere—and 
everywhere the Republican troops are reported 
to be completely disorganised. The chances 
seem to be that amid this terror and anarchy, 
the Carlists will be welcomed as deliverers by 
all Spaniards who have aught to lose, and that 
the incipient Federal Republic will be succeeded 
by astern dictatorship or an absolute Monarchy. 


THE EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


THE discussions and divisions of the past 
week have settled, for a while, the question of 
Elementary Education. The Government makes 
no real concession to its Nonconformist sup- 
porters. Mr. Candlish yesterday got expres- 
sions of opinion from both sides of the House, 
which show that the 25th clause is doomed; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in anticipation of possible 
defeat, only maintained that, if the 25th clause 
were sacrificed, he would throw the 17th clause 
after it. The clause, however, was retained by 
a large majority, and the Elementary Education 
Act Amendment Bill of this year will do nothing 


‘towards removing the grievances of which Non- 


conformists have complained. Mr. Forster’s 
concessions on the second reading were in no 
sense made to meet Nonconformist objections. 
In the able speech in which he explained and 
defended the main provisions of his measure, 
he distinctly repeated his adhesion to the 
principle of the obnoxious 25th clause, and 
declared that his proposal to transfer the work- 
ing of that principle from the school boards to 
the boards of guardians was abandoned in 
obedience to the protests of the boards them- 
selves. The scheme was suggested as a means 
of evading rather than meeting the objections 
urged by Liberals in the constituencies, and as 
the evasion was rendered impracticable, Mr. 
Forster simply threw it up, leaving matters 
exactly as they were before. It appears to us 


_ that in taking this course, and in so obstinately 


adhering to it yesterday, the Government has 
just missed a splendid opportunity. When 
Mr. Forster, on Thursday evening last, elabo- 
rately apologised for the proposed transfer to 
the boards of guardians, and then gracefully 
withdrew it, not only was the way open for 
another proposal, but public opinion and the 
feeling of the House of Commons were actually 
prepared for it. Nobody looks forward with 
any pleasure to that autumnal agitation which 
Mr. Forster deprecates. The best friends of the 
denominational schools would be glad to yield 
something, if by so doing the quarrel could be 
healed; and the Nonconformists and the 
Education League only keep up the agitation 
on their side because it is forced upon — by 
the persistence of their opponents. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Forster had told both sides that the 
time had come for compromise, he would pro- 
bably have found each equally willing to go 
half way to meet the other. 4 proposal was 
ready to his hand, which would have met every 


objection which is made to the abolition 


of the 25th clause, and might have been 
accepted by those who oppose the denomina- 
tional system. Grant that the schools, being 
in existence, must be utilised if compulsion 
is to be enforced: this can be done without 
allowing them to be subsidised out of the school 
rate. As they are already heavily subsidised 
out of the Consolidated Fund, would it be unfair 
to require them, in return for this help, to keep 
a certain small proportion of places for free 
scholars to be sent by school boards? Thissug- 
gestion has been attributed to Mr. Bright, and 
it certainly bears traces of the practical saga- 
city which threw out the hint which settled the 
long Church-rate battle by taking away the 
power to enforce the rate. Mr. Trevelyan ex- 
pressed his regret that the Government had not 
taken this course, but Mr. Forster made no 
reference to it either in his introductory 
speech or his reply, and it was not suggested 
yesterday. Mr. Forster seems hardly to care 
to conciliate his friends. As he did during the 
discussion of 1870, as he has done in admini- 
stering his own department in the three years 
since the passing of the Act, so in the present 
discussion, he has conceded to the opponents of 


needlessness of that 


the Government what he refuses to grant to its | 
supporters. This 2 is as gratuitous as it is 
unfortunate, and es nothing but trouble. 

Some of the Conservative speeches, though 
not the Conservative vote, of yesterday show 
the truth of the Parliamentary rumour that 
some influential persons on the Opposition 
benches had prepared an amendment, which 
the proposed to offer in committee, re- 

ing the 25th Clause without even asking 
any substitute for it. Had this course been 
taken, the Government would have been de- 
feated, and the temptation of the opportunity 
probably suggested the N It was, how- 
ever, over-ruled by the chiefs of the party, who 
hope to profit more by she dissensions which the 
clause creates in the Liberal ranks than they 
could even by outbidding the Government 
for Liberal support. Mr. Forster, however, 
has now the expressed opinion of Mr. W. H. 
Smith that school boards will never prosper till 
there is no free education except that given to 
pauper children. Mr. Forster himself seemed to 
see that he was taking away the sole justification 
of the 25th clause, if it ever had any. Those 
200,000 children whom henow hands over to com- 
pulsory education by the Boards of Guardians 
constitute the bulk of those who need to have 
their whole education at the public expense. 
The very few boards which have paid fees at all 
will now be fewer. It is only in three or four 
large towns that the clause has been deliberately 
worked to bolster up the denominational 
schools. In most places the fees paid have 
actually been those of pauper children only; 
and, now that those children are otherwise pro- 
vided for, there will be nothing to pay. Mr. 
Forster pleads that the school boards * have 
not paid fees have nevertheless been able, by 
virtue of possessing the power to pay them, to 
enforce compulsion. Now, the fact is just the 
reverse of this. The boards which have en- 
forced attendance at school, and yet have never 
paid the denominational fees they had the 
power to pay, have simply demonstrated the 
ower. Ample provision 
has been made for Mr. Forster's imaginary 
parent who objects to send his child to a board 
school, yet will not pay for it to go elsewhere, 
but he has never turned up. He is, in fact, a 
Parliamentary parent, and, reversing the poet’s 
origin, is made, not born. The right to choose 
a school for which one does not pay is not a 
natural but an artificial one, and no man 
would think of asserting it till he had been 
taught todoso. Yet even with all the teach- 
ing, parents do not extensively take to exer- 
cising their privilege. In the greater part of 
the country it remains practically in abeyance, 
and if it were repealed and abolished no hard- 
ship would be imposed on any individual. 
Some of the denominational schools would, as 
they have done in the north-west of London, 
open their schools free to a certain number of 
poor children, and the consciences of both rate- 
payer and parent would be saved, together with 
their pockets. 

The difficulties raised by Mr. Fawcett, in 
his speech last Thursday, do not touch the 
dispute on tho 25th clause. Indeed he 
himself admitted that they did not do so, 
by declaring himself to be perfectly pre- 
ae: to vote for the repeal of the clause.” 

is three arguments against forcing the chil- 
dren into board schools may be as unanswerable 
as he asserts without any proof that the 25th 
clause should not be repealed. He says that 
the poor and jll- lad child must not be asked to 
pass by a denominational school which may be 
close at hand to go to a board school which 
pon | be miles away. But in the first place, no 
such compulsion will ever be put on a child. 
If a parent can pay the small fee he can choose 
his school; if he cannot pay he may get some 
charitable person to pay for him, as we believe 
is now done at Plymouth; and in case both 
these means failed, the proposal of Mr. Bright 
would put a free place in the denominational 
school at his disposal. Mr. Fawcett’s second 
argument is that if we forced children to hoard 
schools, those schools must be enlarged and the 
rates thereby increased. But this is a reason 
against compulsion so far as it isa reason at all. 

r. Fawcett says that he himself infinitely 
prefers board schools; possibly, therefore, a 
good many parents would do so; but nobody 
who speaks on the side of the Government ever 
talks of the necessity of building board schools 
everywhere because parents may prefer them. 
The parent who wants denominationalism for 
his children is to have it; the parent who 
wants a purely secular school must do without 
it. Mr. Faweett's third argument is founded 
on the conscience of the denominational 
pene’. You cannot enforce compulsion, 

e says, unless you bave everywhere 
denominational schools to which parents can 
send their children; but he proposes to enforce 
it, although all over the country districts there 


might have to 50 in all weathers 


=e 
are generally only Church Schools, to which 
young Dissenters can be forced to go; and 
neither Mr. Fawoett nor Mr. Forster says a 
word about the parents who detest clerical 
schools, yet are forced to send their children to 
them. We can tell Mr. Fawoett that this is 
the real difficulty. You cannot enforce compul- 
sion without providing board schools. r. 
Faweett is anxious for the little child who 
a denomi- 
national school to the board school. We are 
equally anxious for the multitude of parents, 
—— the majority of the agricultural 
abourers, who had rather send their children 
for miles in any weather than drive them into 
the parson’s fold to be taught contempt for-their 
father’s faith. We commend this consideration 
to Mr. Fawcett: his candid mind will feel the 
force of it when it is presented. It is evidently 
an aspect of the question which he has not 
contemplated. And when he says that the Dis- 
senters are putting themselves into an antago- 
nism to the people and promoting sectarian 
wrangles, we can only reply that our wrangle 
is against the sectarianism which is forced 
upon us, and that in fighting it out we shall 
have the people on our side. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECH. 


THE meeting held last week at Nottingham 
is only the first of a series which will probably 
be indefinitely prolonged during the comin 
recess. The general election draws near, an 
the din of warlike preparation rises on every 
hand. Whether the dissolution takes place in 
the winter, or in the next spring, or in the 
autumn of next year—three periods named b 
the Marquis of Hartington in his Nottingham 
speech—it is drawing so near as to mould the 
thoughts and affect the policy of all parties. 
The Ministry is, of course, thinking of the 
account it will have to give of its stewardship, 
and such speeches as that of Lord Hartington 
show how excellent a record it has to show. 
We read his speech with much sympathy; we 
only wish the agreement between us was alto- 
gether complete. The Ministry has done well, 
though in some respects it might have done 
and ought to have done better. Lord Har- 
tington is quite justified in saying that 
every session, even including the one now 
—— to a close, has been distin- 
guished by some great measure. We are 
not sure whether in the time to come the 
Judicature Bill, should it pass, as seems most 
likely, will not be regarded as one of the most 
valuable and most important reforms of the 
Government. It worthily completes a list of 
achievements such as no Government and no 
single Parliament in modern times has ever 
before emblazoned on its scutcheon. Every one 
of the great Acts which have marked the pro- 
gress of the Parliamentary years has been a 
gieat triumph of popular right over the forces 
of obstruction. e have no objection to hear, 
again and again, of these great legislative deeds. 
The Irish Church Act, the Irish Land Act, the 
abolition of purchase in the army, and the re- 
form of our judicial system combine to make the 
first Householders’ Parliament one of the 

reatest in our history, and will mark out Mr. 
2 administration for like distinction. 
But Lord Hartington has to confess to failures, 
though he did not bring out the one noteworthy 
point in connection with those failures. Look- 
ing back along the whole course of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s administration, its chief weakness is 
seen to lie in one direction. From first to last 
the policy of the Government in educational 
matters been unsatisfactory. It marks a 
line cf flaw which seems only too likely to 
become a line of cleavage poate the Liberal 
party in twain. The University Tests Bill only 
partly freed the University honours and emolu- 
ments; the Endowed Schools Bill has been 
worked with much indiscretion, and the Govern- 
ment has permitted its modification in a re- 
actionary sense, and refused 1. concession to 
Nonconformists; the Irish University Bill 
failed by yielding to Ultramontanism; and the 
Elementary Education Act has been at the 
bottom of the domestic quarrel of the Liberal 
party. In this one matter the Government has 
carried out its own policy against the votes of 
its friends and by the aid of its enemies. 

But the question of the moment is not as 
to the past, but as to the future. The Govern- 
ment appeals to the whole Liberal party for con- 
fidence; how is its appeal to be answered? Mr. 
Lowe telegraphs to the Nottingham Liberals, 
„Union is victory, and union can only be 
obtained by mutual concession and for- 
bearance.” Lord Hartington expounds and 
enlarges on the text thus given, and admits 
that it is an appeal to discontented Liberals to 
lay their discontents aside, and step into the 
ranks. Lord Hartington does not give the 
friends he wishes to conciliate a very flatter- 
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ing description. He speaks of them as those 
1 who have announced that rather than concede 
a little of theit own opinions or views, they would 
risk the disruption of the Liberal party.” Now 
we think the policy attributed to the Education 
League to be premature; but we utterly deny 
that Lord Hartington has fairly — it. 
The Nonconformists have shown themselves 
willing to accept almost any compromise, and 
itis the Government who refuse to concede a 
tittle of their own opinions or views. Lord 
— 2 himself said in an earlier part of his 
speech, 8 
shall not be induced, either with the object of 
avoiding the direct opposition of the Conserva- 
tive party, or for the 3 of conciliating any 
section of our dn ad 
or powerful we shall not be induced to alter 
our own measures against our own opinions or 
in opposition to the policy we have hitherto 
pursued.” What is this but risking the dis- 
ruption of the Liberal party rather than con- 
cede a tittle of their own opinions or views? 
The mutuality for which Mr. Lowe contends is 
to be all on one side. The sacrifices are all to 
be made by the followers; the leaders whilo 
preaching mutual concession will themselves 
tondede nothing. No doubt union is victory,” 
und for the sake of victory Wo ate ready to do 
much for union. But even Lord Harting- 
ton, expanding Mr. Lowe's phrase, says 
that mutual concession and mutual forbearanco 
must be required if the party is to remain 
united. Where is the concession which the 
Government are prepared to make on their 
part? they know that we are inclined to make 
dome on ours. What forbearance will they 
exhibit ? they know what has been exhibited by 
us. We have given up point after point]! we 
have forborne year after year; and we ate 
asked to yield everything and to forbear for 
ever. <A elight concession would win us. A 
disposition even to consult us would be ro- 
sponded to by vigorous support. Surely, if ever 
these small signs of mutual approach are denied, 
it is the Government aud not the Nonconfor- 
mists who risk the disruption of the Liberal party. 


Even while saying this we cannot agree with 
the policy which is said, we hope not on good 
tuthority, to be that of the Education League. 

o oppose every candidate who will not go the 
whole way with us, is to act in tho very spirit 
we complain of in the Government. The policy 
of everywhere dividing the party appears to us 
to be suicidal. At least it is cutting off the 
nose to be revenged on the face.” Still, it is 
obvious that, at the next election, Nonconfor- 
mists must everywhere take a stand. They 
must insist on the recognition of their claims. 
It is their right as active members of the party; 
and their duty to themselves and their prin- 
ciples, to take this course. But in doing this 
they must consider the claims of ether sections 
of the party. It would be absurd for a score 
of Nonconformists in a small constituency to 
say that they would vote for no Liberal who 
would not go for the separation of Church and 
State. Indeed, it is absurd to lay down any 
hard and fast line at all. The question is 
rather one of arrangement than of party 

rogramme. There must be give and 
ake. Where we are strong, we must 
assert our strength; where we are weak, 
we must husband and exert our influence. 
The motto of Tories out” is a good one for 
all Liberals; and one which should always be 
kept in mind, but it is no use assenting to 
Tory measures merely to keep out Tory men. 
It is an equally good motto that there should be 
no ruling by Tory votes; and those who call in 
their opponents to coerce their friends may 
well be left to the tender mercies of those op- 
ponents in the hour of need. The next election 
will turn on tho Liberal programme the Govern- 
ment puts forward. If that is not what Non- 
conformists can accept they will have to take 
their own course. That course will be, as it 
appears to us, the embodiment of their own 
rinciples in the candidate of the Liberal party 
in proportion to their strength. They must, in 
fact, insist on having the best candidate they 
can get, and having got him must give him undi- 
vided support. It is in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the party in the previous selction of 
the candidates that their power can bo exerted 
to most effect ; and if it is widely used in these 
preliminary negotiations a vast step may be 
made in s.curing representation in Parliament, 
and attrong guiding influence bo brought to 
bear on tho Liberal leaders without fatally 
dividing the party or driving it from power. 
Mutual concession is the watchword, but we 
must insist that it is really mutual. 


THE REPORT OF THE GAME LAWS 
COMMITTEE. 


Noruma but a preponderating sympath 
with vested interests, or a lack of 4 or J 


king for the Government, We 


erents, however vigorous 


touant by law. 


N 
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combination of both, has apparently prevented 
the Select Committee on the Game Laws from 
presenting a truly liberal report. On reading 
their remarks and recommendations, now in the 
hands of the public, the prominent impression 
left on the mind is that they were almost per- 
suaded to advocate a great and wise reform. As 
amendments to a system that is too corrupt to 
be merely amended, many of their recommen- 
dations are admirable, and this renders it the 
more to be regretted that in so many other 
respects the report is lacking. It is even incon- 
sequent to this extent, that its recommendations 
fall short of its acknowledgments. For instance, 
after admitting, m the strongest language, the 
immense amount of mischief done by ground 
ame on cultivated land, and declaring that no 
andlord should object to allow his tenant to 
keep it down, and that no tenant should enter 
upon a fatm without protecting himself from 
loss by securing such a concession from his 
landlord, they advise—not that all ground game 
should be given up to tenants, but that rabbits 
only should be put outside the protection 
afforded by the Game Laws. ‘The reason which 
they give for preserving bares within the 
charmed circle of protected animals is a most 
illogical one, and it is not made more logical by 
a repetition prompted perhaps by an uneasy 
consciousness of a duty neglected. On this 
point the report states: 


The opinion has been strongly pressed upon your 
committee by some witnesses that a concurrent inalien- 
able right to kill hares and rabbits should be given the 
They are convinced, however, that 
means would be found of evading such a law by some 
understanding between the parties; and in corrobora- 
tion of the inadequacy of such a remedy, they would 
call attention to the evidence of Mr. Matthews, who 
stated to your committee that he quitted his farm owing 
to the damage done to his crops by rabbits and hares, 
notwithstanding that he had the privilege of killing 
the former, and that for several years ho did not exercise 
that privilege, because he thought that his landlord 
would not approve of it. 


Could anything be more ridiculous than this 
as an excuse for removing rabbits from, and 

reserving hares within, the protection of the 
— Laws? In the first place, the decision of 
the committee is based upon, or at least held to 
be supported by, the extraordinary case of a 
tenant who was either so fond of his landlord 
that he voluntarily suffered loss rather than 
offend him, or so illogical as to forego a right 
to protect himself for fear of being turned out 
of an occupation while ho left of his own free 
will on account of damage which to a great 
extent ho might have prevented! Surely most 
tenants in such a position would have chosen to 
take the risk of being turned out with- 
out a loss from game which they had 
the power to keep down, rather than 
to suffer the loss first, and turn them 
selves out afterwards. But even supposing that 
tenants generally would not take advantage of 
a legally inalienable right to kill hares and 
rabbits, that is no argument in favour of the 
recommendation of the committee to give up 
rabbits and preserve hares. On their own 
showing, this concession of rabbits is utterly 
worthless ; for Mr. Matthews’s case only re- 
lated to rabbits. And if, in spite of that case, 
they are of opiuion that the removal of rabbits 
from the protection of the Game Laws will 
ensure their sufficient destruction (which we do 
not doubt), and that no less decided course 
would be effectual to ensure the keeping down 
of hares, why not have removed hares from the 
game list? Because landlords like shooting, 
and giving away, and selling hares, whiist they 
care much less about rabbits—that is the real 
reason, though the report of course does not 
give it. 

It was no doubt hoped that the tenant 
farmers would accept the rabbit bone thrown 
to them; butitis not so. Taking the country 
through, the mischief done by hares is probably 
as great as that done by rabbits, simply because 
hares are much more generally preserved than 
rabbits. Jlares do mischief in open fields; 
rabbits, as a rule, only on the borders of pre- 
serves. In short, hares, no less than rabbits, 
are “ vermin,“ as the report honestly declares 
the latter to be. They are less prolific yermin, 
and to that extent are less objectionable. They 
are, moreover, more sayoury and nutritious 
vermin, and we feel a little more tenderness 
for them on that account; but they are vermin 
still, and must be kept down within very mode- 
rate limits. 

In another equally important respect the 
committee have failed to show by practical 
advice the courage of their convictions. Ad- 
mitting the damage done by game, and admit- 
ting that under the existing state of things the 
tenant will not be able to get compensation, 
because his landlord will be able to virtually 
force him to accept an agreement giving up all 
claim to such compensation, what do the 
recommend? Why, That the law of Englan 
be assimilated to that of Scotland, so as, in the 


absence of agreement to the contrary, to give a 
right of action to tenants in case of the increase 
of game during their term of occupancy when 
it is reserved.’ 

Then are we to suppose that poor timid 
tenants, who, on the showing of the committee, 
will not dare to kill ground game oven if they 
have an inalienable right to kill it, will pre- 
sume to bring actions against their terrible land- 
lords for game damage? Obviously the committeo 
do not think so, for they considerately insert in 
their recommendation the proviso, ‘‘in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary,” knowing 
perfectly well that agreement to the contrary 
will be the rule rather than the exception, just 
as the reservation of the game, which the tenant 
by law has the right to kill, is now. 

Some of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are particularly good. The following, 
for instance, would be useful if carried into 
law, even if the Game Laws had been utterly 
swept away: 

That the occupier of game preserves should be 
made liable to the occupiers of adjacent farms belong- 
ing to other proprietors for damages done by the ground 
game harboured in the preserve. 

But why have limited the claim for damage 
to that done by ground game? If winged gamo 
do no damage, there would be none to claim for. 
If, on the other hand, a multitude of pheasants 
often do an appreciable amount of harm to crops 
adjoining preserves, why should not compensa- 
tion for that damage be claimable ? 

The report advises wisely with respect to the 
abolition of cumulative penalties, and other 
mitigations of the extreme harshness of tho 
Game Laws. The option of being tried by a 
jury instead of by a bench of magistrates will, 
in many instances, be appreciated by persons 
accused of poaching. Other suggestions de- 
serving consideration, which we have not space 
to notice in detail, are also contained in the re- 
port; but on the whole, it does not mark out any 
really effectual and decided course for legislation: 
It is said that Mr. Ward Hunt, who drew up 
the report, will bring in a bill based upon the 
recommendations of the committee. If he does, 
it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell its 
failure. The country will certainly not accept 
so poor a compromise on a question that calls 
for a sweeping reform; and on tho eve of the 
elections, at so many of which the game ques- 
tion will be a crucial one, Liberal members of 
the House of Commons will not dare to outrage 
the moral sense of their constituents by assist- 
ing in an attempt to baulk the earnest desire of 
the great mass of the people to effectually 
remove a great evil. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 

The education debate was opened with much 
solemnity on Thursday by the presentation of a 
petition from Birmingham by Sir John Pakington, 
who, for obvious reasons, desired to give it as much 
importance as possible. Accenting the word Bir- 
mingham with special reference to Mr. Dixon 
opposite to him, Sir John announced that this 
petition was signed by nearly 20,000 persons, all of 
them opposed to any alteration in the Act, and ex- 
pressing their entire concurrence therewith. As a 
proof that the opinions of the 20,000 were en- 
titled to peculiar consideration, Sir John urged 
that each petitioner had given his address. They 
were the opinions, therefore, of people with a stake 
in the country, and not of mere nomads. Sir John’s 
argument, assisted by his well-known manner, 
‘struck me considerably. Of course, there is a sense 
in which an address adds to the value of a petition, 
because it is some sort of security that the peti- 
tioners are not signing by way of a joke, although 
the guarantee is not of much significance ; seeing 
that the shoeless vagabond who will describe him- 
self as the Prince of Wales, will not hesitate to add 
that he may be found at Marlborough House. But 
it was not in this sense that Sir John thought that 
the addresses were of suchimportance. He thought 
that they were a proof of ‘‘respectability.” If 
we deified our ‘virtues after the fashion of 
the Greeks, we should certainly in this coun- 
try make a goddess of respectability ; and if he 
were not of the wrong sex, Sir John would bea 
model for the divine maiden. How a mere 
address could demonstrate anything I do not 
exactly see, for everybody lives somewhere. What 
Sir John probably meant, however, was that only 
those persons would say where they lived who had 
a fine name to their houses, the class who dwelt in 
the Beaufort Villas and the Percy Lodges which we 
know so well in the suburbs of large towns, and 
that this petition was consequently not the voice 
of the Birmingham alleys and vulgar streets, but 


of the ten-pound householders and upwards. 
3 udging from a somewhat ample experience of 
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urban alley and suburban villa, I should say that, 
as a rule, the voice of the latter is about as little 
worth hearing on any question —social, political, or 
religious — as that of any class in England. 

Mr. Forster's speech for some time excited much 
curiosity. He adopted the usual rhetorical trick of 
not saying what he was going to do till he had 
given all his reasons for not doing it. I had heard 
no rumour of his intentions beforehand, and I 
should imagine, judging by the way in which the 
House listened to him, that his secret had been 
pretty well kept; for Mr. Dixon and his friends 
leaned forward with much eagerness until the 
revelation came, and, when it did come, there was 
a falling back on the benches, and a buzz of con- 
versation which lasted for a minute or two. I could 
not help noticing, what I have often noticed 
before in Mr. Forster, a certain indescribable, and 
perhaps unconscious, air of patronage and supe- 
riority, which, perhaps, goes some way towards 
explaining the dislike which some of the party 
feel towards him. It is not perceptible so much 
in the printed reports of his speeches, but 
when I hear him I always feel it, and I cannot 
help thinking that it is felt by others. It 
makes me almost always resent everything he 
does. Every now and then he breaks into a kind 
of a chuckle or bantering semi-laughter, which js 
not pleasant because it seems to show a sort of in- 
difference when indifference is altogether out of 
place. It may be fancy, but I really believe if 
Mr. Gladstone had dealt with the question of edu- 
cation, and if we had heard his earnest voice, show- 
ing by its eagerness and intensity that he recognised 
at their full value the strength of the reasoning to 
which nevertheless he might not be able to yield, 
that a good deal of the heat of the controversy 
might have been saved. Mr. Forster never compli- 
ments his antagonists by perfect earnestness and 
sincerity, but treats them always as something 
rather unworthy of him, and unworthy of effort. 
After the announcement that the 25th Clause was 
to remain unaltered, and the subsidence of curiosity 
which had been stimulated up to that point, there 
was nothing more in Mr. Forster’s speech particu- 
larly worthy of note, save a compliment to Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Forster declaring that he should 
like to see Mr. Chamberlain in the House. There 
was some laughter at this, incredulous laughter, 
but Mr. Forster presently explained that he should 
prefer dealing with Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
to dealing with him outside of it. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would probably say pretty much the same thing 
about Mr. Forster. 


Two other speeches were delivered during the 
evening which deserve notice—one by Mr. Richard, 
and the other by Mr. Fawcett. Mr. Richard’s 
speech, I see, has been called a ‘‘sermon” by one 
of our Liberal contemporaries. I do not know 
whether this is intended as a compliment or not, 
but I should think not. However, it is really a 
compliment, for all that is meant is that Mr. 
Richard prepares with much care, and therefore 
spares us the annoyance and weariness of repeti- 
tions. Would that we had a little more sermoni- 
sing in the House, if this be sermonising! Would 
that we had members who with deliberate fore- 
thought, and in no way trusting to what is called 
the spur of the moment,” but which in truth is 
anything but a spur, knew how to say precisely 
what they mean and design to say; no more and 
no less! To Mr. Richard the House always attends ; 
albeit he is simply an ex-Dissenting minister. It 
listens to him with far more attention than it 
accords to scores of speakers, all of great social 
importance, and representing far more popular 
opinions than his. It may in the abstract respect 
an enormous proprietor whose voice is that of the 
Land, the Church, Money, and all that is precious 
in our Glorious Constitution in Church and State, 
but it refuses nevertheless to be bored by him. On 
the contrary, although it may not respect in the 
same sense the member for Merthyr Tydvil, whose 
voice is that of the Radical and the Nonconformist, 
it will sit under him not only with patience, but 
with pleasure. Of Mr. Fawcett’s speech, it must 
in fairness be said by everybody, whether agreeing 
with him or not, that it was an historical speech, 
and one that will live. From the tu quoque argu- 
ment derived from the exemption of Sunday and 
ragged-schools there is logically no escape, and 
surely it would be much better to destroy its value 
by allowing the rateability of all schools and chapels 
whatsoever. Their exemption is nothing less than 
concurrent endowment in a small way. 

The House was counted out on Friday under 
rather peculiar circumstances. On making what is 
now the ordinary inquiry on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
whether there was to be a House that evening, I 
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was told most decisively, and I may say with al- 
most a parade of Parliamentary virtue, Most cer- 
tainly ; the Government will take care to keep a 
House to-night.” However, when nine o'clock 
came, although it is true that Mr. Glyn was in a 
great bustle collecting members, there were reasons 
to doubt his sincerity. There were only three Con- 
servatives present. Over these, of course, he had no 
power, but what was more significant, there were 
only three Ministers present. At a quarter past 
nine he had persuaded thirty-eight members 
exactly to enter the House. Two stood in the lobby 
who would not goin. Had they gone in a House 
would have been saved. The moment the legiti- 
mate quarter had struck, notice was taken that 
forty members were not present, and everybody 


immediately went home rejoicing greatly. I think 


it was Mr. Buckle who said that great uncertainty 
in the conditions of existence disposed men to super- 
stition. If this be true, the officials of the House 
must be the most superstitious men alive. Whether 
they shall or shall not swelter in those gloomy 
offices till two o’clock in the morning is frequently 
a matter of almost purest chanct. Fortune 
favoured them on Friday, and they eat their 
suppers in peace and went to bed at decent hours. 
If any of my readers are fond of excitement, let 
them watch the door of the House all the morning, 
come back at nine, and then wait while a count is 
going on. C. 


MR. MIALL, M. P. 


On Friday morning last a few personal and poli- 
tical friends of Mr. Miall met at luncheon at the 
Crystal Palace to present to the hon. member the 
sum of ten thousand guineas as a recognition of 
their esteem; of his public services in the 
Nonconformist newspaper, and as the representative 
in Parliament of the principle of religious equality. 
Mr. Henry Lee, J. P., of Manchester, occupied the 
chair; and, in addition to Mr. Miall, there were, 
amongst others, present, Mr. P. A. Taylor, M. P., 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., Mr. Alfred Illingworth, 
M. P., Mr. H Illingworth, of Bradford; Mr. 
Kell, of Bradford; Mr. J. Cooke, of Bradford; 
Mr. Isaac Holden, Mr. B. Armitage, Mr. John 
Kingsley, Mr. Rylands, and Mr. A. Haworth, of 
Manchester; Mr. W. Baines and Mr. Alderman 
Swaine, of Leicester; Mr. H. R. Ellington, Mr. 
William Edwards, Mr. Stafford Allen, of London; 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams, and several members of 
Mr. Miall’s family. Letters expressing regret at 
unavoidable absence were received from Mr. Had- 
field, M.P., Mr. J. Crossley, Mr. Colman, M.P., 
Mr. E. Potter, M.P., Mr. Leatham, M.P., Mr. 
Morley, M.P., Mr. Hugh Mason, Sir Titus Salt, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., and others. 


The CHAIRMAN having stated the object of the 
meeting, and proposed the health of the Queen, 
called upon Mr. Robert Kell, who gave a brief 
statement of the origin of the fund, with the 
information that it was the result of private 
application to comparatively few friends, while it 
represented, it was believed, the sentiments of a 
very large circle. Mr. Kell proceeded to say that 
it was an expression of the very high esteem, re- 

ard, and affection which was felt towards Mr. 

iall, and that he believed no man in England had 
more true-hearted friends. Mr. Kell then pre- 
sented Mr. Miall with a handsomely bound address, 
signed by a few gentlemen, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers. The address referred to ‘‘the signal 
ability, the earnest faith and the unswerving con- 
stancy with which Mr. Miall had pursued, through 
evil report and through good report, the course 
which he had deliberately chosen,” and to the 
large measure of success which had attended his 
exertions. 


Mr. MIALL, who on rising was very warmly re- 
ceived by the audience, said how difficult and em- 
barrassing it was to return thanks on such an occa- 
sion. He could not admit that his work had been 
such as to entitle him to sucha recognition. Having 
expressed his thanks for it, and for the sympathy 
which it expressed, Mr. Miall proceeded to state 
some autobiographical circumstances connected 
with the origin and the early history of his work. 
He then said that he could not claim the whole 
credit of such success as had attended it for him- 
self, mentioning his brother, Mr. Charles Miall, to 
whose services, in the assistance he had received in 
conducting the Nonconformist, to the valuable 
co-operation of Mr. William Edwards, lately the 
treasurer of the Liberation Society, and of the 
executive committee of the Liberation Society and 
its officers, he paid a high tribute. He also ex- 
r the sense of personal happiness which he 

ad felt all through his course, notwithstauding 
many troubles and much obloquy, and his convic- 
tion that any man who pursued a great object in a 
straight way would be ultimately rewarded. He 
spoke of the friends that had gathered round him, 
and of the strength which their sympathy and 
support had given to him, saying, especially, that 
no man ever had two firmer or more genuine friends 
than he had, in Mr. Robert Kell and Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Miall’s address, which 
lasted about half-an-hour, Mr. BENJAMIN ARMITAGE 


proposed the health of the Advanced Liberals,” 
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which was responded to by Mr. P. A. Tavron, 
M. P., ina pithy 

Mr. Ricuarp, M. P., the sentiment of 
Religious Equality,” which, he said, was embodied 
in the — the character, and the qualities 
of Mr. Miall, who had attained his position b 
his unswerving faith and perseverance, who h 
gathered around him a band of the most trust. 
worthy friends, and whose friendship for himself 
was one of the most precious things of his life. 

Mr. Wu. Batngs, of Leicester, proposed the 
thanks of the meeting to the Liberal electors of 
Bradford, which was responded to by Mr. John 
Cook, who remarked that Mr. Miall’s return had 
been secured by an ap to the intelligence and 
7 t feeling of the electors, and that he believed 

r. Miall would be again returned for that borough 
by al majority. 

Mr. Isaac Holy 2 the chairman’s 
health, which was seconded Mr. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.P., and suitably acknowledged, and the meeting 
then separated. 


LIBERAL POLITICS AT NOTTINGHAM. 


The Liberals of Nottingham had a dinner on 
Wednesday night, at which about 700 persons, 
including several members of Parliament, were 
present. The Duke of St. Albans was in the chair, 
and the Marquis of Hartington represented the 
Government. The noble chairman, before takin 
his seat, read the following telegram which.he h 
nag bs 3 from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in London :— : 


I am detained here on a, matter of great importanco. 
I regret this on all accounts, but especially because I 
lose the opportunity of meeting and co-operating with 
the Liberal party in my native county, and impressing 
on them that union is victory, and that union can ouly 
be obtained by mutual concession and forbearance, 


Lord Hartington, in replying to the toast of 
„Her Majesty's Ministers, referred to their resig- 
nation early in the session. ‘‘We were well 
aware,” he said—‘‘no one was more aware than 
the Prime Minister, and no one could state it more 
frankly than he did—that our return to office would 
not be accompanied with the same confidence we 
had before enjoyed. We knew that something of 
the gloss and glitter of success would be lost, and 
something of the substantial form and ability to 
carry through Parliament those measures we 
thought were required for the interests of the 
couutry. We were aware of that. We kuew that 
on the resumption of office we should have some 
inconvenience to submit to, many difficulties to 
encounter, and I cannot say we have been deceived. 
But let me tell you we did not intend, and We 
do not intend, to go further than that. We 
do not intend to submit to humiliation, We do 
not intend to be a Government upon sufferance. 
And let me further say, whatever may be our diffi- 
culties, whatever our crippled power, to which I 
have referred, in passing any measure, we shall not 
be induced, either with the object of avoiding the 
direct opposition of the Conservative party, or for 
the purpose of conciliating any section of our own 
adherents, however vigorous or powerful—we shall 
not be induced either to introduce measures or to 
alter our measures against our own opinions or in 
— to the 2 we have hitherto pursued.” 
The noble marquis called forth a laugh by a refe- 
rence to the fact that Mr. Disraeli having the 
power to dissolve Parliament when Mr. Gladstone 
resigned had not done so, and had ton good 
reasons for his conduct. He professed himself 
unable to understand what was the policy of the 
Conservative party, and criticised unfavourab! 
their conduct during the present session. His 
lordship, in closing his remarks, adverted to tre 
‘* Nonconformist revolt” as constituting a much 
greater danger to the Liberal party than anything 
which K done by Mr. Disraeli and his friends. 
He said— 

We all know there is a section of the Liberal party, 
for whom I entertain the highest respect, who take 
extreme views on one or two questions, more especially 
on the question of education, and who have announced 
that rather than concede a tittle of their own opinions 
or views they would risk the disruption of the Liberal 

rty. That, gentlemen, is, in my opinion, a real 
danger to the party. I don’t say a word in rebuke of 
the men. If they believe that the principles for which 
they contend are more important than any party ties, 
they are not only justified, but bound to take that 
course; but I do hope they will reflect on the full 
importance and tendency of the step they propose to 
take. They may be justified in that step, but they 
must remember that the Liberal party if disunited by 
such actions cannot be easily united again. Mutual 
concession and mutual forbearance must be required if 
it is to remain a united party. 

The subject was afterwards adverted to by Mr. 
Morley, ; 
Mr. Lowe and Lord Hartington to unity. A chief 
article of his own creed Mr. Morley declared was 
„Tories ont. He proceeded :— 

They were sure to beat the Tories in the long run, 
but they were in danger from disunion at that 
moment. If each little coterie must have its special 
subject to which everything else must give way, the 
result must be utter ruin to the party. In reference to 
the education question, he had himself been greatly 
disappointed. tt professed to be an Amendment Act, 
but it was no amendment at all. Now he greatly 
doubted whether it really was the measure announced 
in the Queen's Speech, but in spite of thinking it an in- 
efficient measure, he felt sure that if the Liberal party 
went to the country on extreme principles—those of 
the Birmingham League—they would not bave 150 
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members returned. Some who were govorned rather 
by revenge than by sober feeling, might say it was 
better so, but he was no believer in that. He had two 
reasons to assign—first, he did not think such a course 
was the best way of rye | their own end; and, 
secondly, he did not want to buy a reaction at a cost of 
five years of Tory rule. 


The Hon. H. Strutt, Mr. C. Seely, jun., Earl 
Cowper, and Mr. Foljambe, were among the other 
speakers on the occasion. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. 


The Daily News, of Friday last, contained a 
remarkable and able letter from An Independent 
Liberal, printed in we 7 type, on the relations of 
the various sections of the Liberal party to their 
leaders. It was evidently written before Mr. 
Forster’s education speech, but would 8 have 
not had so much prominence given to it if that 
speech had been satisfactory to the mass of Liberals. 

e writer asks whether, in the present condition 
of the Liberal party, there is not something that 

uires sincere and earnest review, and a very con- 
siderable change of aspect?” He proceeds to say 
that as we are on the eve of a general election, it 
behoves the party to consider the disorganisation in 
its own ranks, and the dangers which assail it. 
After dwelling on the apathy shown in reference to 
working men’s questions, the ‘‘ Independent 
Liberal” observes: ‘‘The worst and most signifi- 
cant sign of decay of all is the religious policy of 
the Government.” The writer proceeds: Give 
the Nonconformists and the working men a fair 
chance of organising their party anew, and, with or 
without its present leaders, it will before lon 
sweep out of sight Conservative Communists — 
the warriors of religious inequality. Those who 
hold up the bogies of Conservative reaction, of the 
renewed strength of the Church, and of the affection 
of the working men for the Establishment, surely 
shut their eyes to very patent facts. How strong 
inherently is a Church within which such a meeting 
asthe Anti-Ritualist meeting at Exeter Hall can be 
held? what elements of permanence are there 
in a system admitted to be effete in matters of 
discipline by the very bishops who ought to be able 
to inister that discipline? As for the working 
man, he is, I am glad to say, at this moment too 
anxiously eng in matters more vital to his 
earthly interests than to engage in an Establish- 
ment crusade; but his affection for the Church 
seems to me, who know him somewhat intimately, 
a delusion, of which, as a friend to the Church, I 
would pray it be instantly disabused. Spectacles 
may be manufactured with distorting lenses. 
Those who boast of the Church’s invulnerable posi- 
tion ignore a very remarkable movement — 
the Wesleyan Methodists. These people, who 
have hitherto kept aloof from politics, have lately 

been roused by Church tactics to become intensely 
political. Alarmed at the 1 of Ritualism, 
the quasi-sympathy — had with the Establish- 
ment died away, and instead of it there is 
growing up an earnest antipathy. At the next 
election it will be seen that the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist body will not only be political but Liberal, 
and the importance of that will be well under- 
stood by politicians of both sides. The present 
state of things is not only farcical—it is perilous. 
Every honest man, wishing well to future Govern- 
ment in England, is bound to protest against it 
with hand and voice. Unconsciously to ministers 
themselves, it is degrading both the Government 
and the House. Any one intimate with the present 
tone of the House will confess it. Men are afraid 
to be true to themselves, to their constituents, and 
their principles, ‘Allegiance to Mr. Gladstone! 
is the parrot cry which takes the place of loyalty 
to Liberalism. We have whipstering for states- 
manship. The House which ought to mould a 

licy is moulded for a policy. You find men 
elow the gangway and behind the Ministerial 
bench anathematising the Government—and voti 
for it. Like the agent for the celebrated Eden 
estate in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ they have a grave 
face for their constituents and a smiling side for 
the Government plans. The only power that can 
rescue the country from this demoralising scene is 
the power of the constituencies. The advent of a 
Tory ministry would be a blessing compared with 
1 * which is every day crushing out originality 
and independence in statesmanship. 


In conclusion, 
he observes :—‘‘ The Nonconformists hold in their 
hands the balances of the Liberal party ; and, as 
they cast their weights will its future be deter- 
mined, If they, on the appeal of many sincere 
men, permit themselves to be dazzled by the notion 
that the future of their party depends on this or 
That personality, however oon and good, it will 
remember with sorrow, amidst permanent disaster, 
the day when it trusted in man or put faith in 
princes, If true to those principles of religious and 
political freedom which have ever been at the root 
of its action, but which have as yet been but im- 


perfectly developed in our polity, it resolves to 


dedicate itself to the propagation of those principles, 
to agitation and organisation for their adoption in 
our laws, the party may cheerfully look forward 


and begin to count its victories before their time. 
It has been pro to form a committee of 
Liberals, and to collect funds for the purpose of 
carrying out these tactics. A friend of mine tells 
me he would not mind subscribing to such an | 
undertaking, 28 organised, two or three 
thousand pounds, or even more. Others are quite 


as ready. If Radicals are in earnest this is their 
time for action.” 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonpon.—At the meeting of the London School 
Board on Wednesday, Mr. C. Reed, in reply to 
some remarks about the misapprehensions which 
existed as to the work of the board, stated that, in 
addition to the new school opened the other day, it 
was probable that forty other schools would be 
opened before the end of the board’s existence. The 
board had now 156 schools in full swing, and the 
children would be transferred from these to the 
new schools on the completion of the latter. The 
board had also adopted five schools which did not 
come under the denomination of new schools built 
by the board, and in one of these 1,100 children 
were being educated. The Rev. John Rodgers 
stated that the next report of the bye-laws com- 
mittee, which would be ready in a fortnight’s 
time, would show an increase of 20,000 children on 
the preceding quarter in efficient schools throughout 
London. This would make a total increase of 
55,000 children in the efficient schools of London 
since the action of the bye-laws had been enforced. 
The board adjourns for the holidays from August 6 
to September 24. 

LaMBETH.—The Church — in Lambeth have 
resolved to bring forward three new candidates at 
the election of the London School Board in the 
autumn. The Rev. Evan Daniel, Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College at Battersea, is 
to be placed at the head of their list. 

-BrrMincHamM.—The meeting of the Liberal Elec- 
tion Committee of Birmingham was held on Mon- 
day for the purpose of taking the necessary steps 
with a view to the next school board election. 
There are fifteen members to be elected in Novem- 
ber. The Wesleyans have resolved to plump for 
one candidate, who has already been selected. It 
was decided on Monday that the association should 
support eight candidates, who will of course be 
= ged to the principles of the Education League. 

e of these isto bealady. The nomination of the 
eight candidates was adjourned to a future meeting. 
It was mentioned in the course of some other busi- 
ness which was taken, that Mr. Bright had expressed 
his intention not to join Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
unless its leader promised to introduce a bill to 
abolish the minority clauses of the Reform Act. 

THE EpucaTion LEAGUE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
—We understand that the National Education 
* 4 have resolved to pursue, not only in regard 
to the Greenwich election, but to all borough elec- 
tions for the present, the same line of policy as 
— recently — - ge viz., to 5 candi- 

te in 8 wi e League against any one 
coming hw. ans fl a supporter of the educational 
policy of the present Ministry. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


CLASSIFIED MATRICULATION List.—JUNE, 1873. 


The following is a classified list of candidates who 
passed the late examination for matriculation :— 


Honours DIivision.—(a) McAlister, Donald, Liver- 
l Institute; (6) Walker, Thomas Pearson ood- 
ouse Grove School and Wesle College ; (c) Kikuchi, 
Dairok’u Yasuyuki, University College School and pri- 
vate tuition; (d) Downes, John Skelton, Amersham 
Hall School; (e) Jennings, Arthur Oldham, University 
College and School and private tuition ; (J) Hogben, 
George, University School, Nottingham, University 
—— and private study; (9) Stone, Alfred, King’s 
and Owen's Colleges and private tuition ; (g) Marshall 
Charles Frederic, Monument House, Driffield, an 
Wesley College ; (g) Tebbitt, Frederic, Cranbrook 
Grammar School; (g) Walker, Augustus Hayter, 
Camden School, Brighton; Barritt, Frederic, Oliver's 
Mount School, Scarboro’; Godlee, Theodore, Grove 
House, Tottenham ; Lough, John Joseph, private stud 
and tuition; Gill, Richard, Royal Institution Schoo 4 
1 and 3 study Fenner, George Hamil- 
ton, m's Hill and King's College Schools; New, 
Walter John, Amersham Hall School; Brook-Smith, 
Eldred John, Cheltenham College; Crow, John Kent, 
Chesterfield Grammar School; Powell, William Ed- 
ward, Owens College and private study; Du Moulin, 
Arthur Francis, St. Mary's 
Alfred John, Hawthorn Hall and Owens College, equal; 
Scully, James Aloysius, Stonyhurst College; r, 
John Jeffery, Totnes Grammar School; Dobell, Ed 
Jesse, W. Hill House, Hastings, and Great Yarmouth 
College, and Linton, Samuel, Denmark Hill Grammar 
School and University College, equal ; Tuke, William 
Samuel, Messrs. Sharp’s School, and Grove House, 
Tottenham ; Littleboy, Francis, Oliver’s Mount School, 
Scarboro’, 

First Drvision.—Andrews, William Stratford, Uni- 
versity College and private study; Ardaseer, Gustasp, 
King’s College School; Ashworth, George Howell, 
Owens College; Atkinson, Frederick, Boston Grammar 
School and private study and tuition ; Baillie, Andrew 
John, Dulwich College and private study; Barff, 
Frederic William, Beaumont College; Bateman, Rich- 
mond Curle, private study; Bell, Charles Riddell, Mr. 
Addison's School and private tuition; Bentwitch, 
Herbert, Whitechapel Foundation School and University 
College ; Bernard, Philip Louis, Beaumont College; 
Bond, James William, private study ; Bourton, Henry, 
rivate study; Breden, Owen, St. Mark’s College, 

elsea, and private tuition; Brierley, Edward, Chel- 
tenham Training College, and private study and tuition ; 
Brook, Lancelot, Epsom College; Burton, Geo 
Crompton, Ratcliffe College, Leicester, and private 
tuition ; Butler, Henry Alexander, Christ’s Hospital 
and private study ; Cass, Archibald, Mercers’ School and 


a) Exhibition of thirty pounds per annum for two years. 
b) Exhibition of twenty pounds per annum for two years. 
e Exhibition of fifteen pounds per annum for two years. 
9 Prize 01 — pounds. 

¢ of five ; 

J) Prize of five 


Peer of or a pris 
g) Obtained number of marks qualifying for a prize. 


ollege, Oscott, and Smith, 


and private study; Saise, Walter, Bristol 


Caldwell, Brighton College and private study; 


rivate tuition; Castle, Septimus, Crescent School, 
argate, and King’s College School ; Chadwick, Wil- 
liam Fitton, Highfield Academy, Oldham, and Man- 
chester Grammar School; Chattopadhay, Aghornath, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and private ‘tuition ; 
Cheeseman, George Edward, Lancashire Independent, 
and Owens’ College, and private tuition ; Chuckerbutty, 
William Goodeve, University College School; Collet, Wil- 
fred, University College School ; Coulter, John Deburgh, 
Dundalk Institute, meng | College, and private study ; 
Cox, Joseph, Wesleyan Training College and private 
study ; Crook, John Biggs Howard, Owens College ; 
Culhane, Frederick Wm. Slater, Epsom College ; 
Dallas, Charles Henry, Cheltenham College and private 
study; Dallmeyer, Andrew William, Dr. Seaver's 
School, Brighton; Davis, Charles Hodding, Epsom 
College; Davis, Valentine David, Rev. D. Davis's 
School, Lancaster; Dawson, Arthur George, Maccles- 
field, and University Coll Schools, and private tuition ; 
Dease, Gerald, St. Mary's College, Oscott; Duncan, 
Harry Montague, Merchant Taylors’ School, and private 
tuition ; Egan, Thomas, St. Augustine’s College, Rams- 
gate; Ellis, Hercules Arthur, private study; Ethering- 
ton, Edward, Stonyhurst College; Fison, Charles 
Frederick, Amersham Hall School; Fletcher, James 
Ernest, Mill Hill School and Owen's College; Gleeson, 
Patrick, private study; Greenhalgh, William, St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea, and private study; Hague, 
John Locke, Merchant Taylors’ School, and private 
tuition ; Hanson, John Currie, Christ's College, Finch- 
ley; Hanson, John Edward, Owen’s College; Har- 
ve, James, Birmingham Grammar School ; 
Farris, John Augustus Stanley, ve 1 study 
and tuition; Hawkins, Casar Frederick, Bristol 


Grammar School and private tuition; Head, Percy 
Rendell, International College; Hensman, Edward 
Walker, Wellingboro’ Grammar School; Holder, 


Henry William, cashire Independent and Owen's 
Colleges; Horne, Arnold, Mill Hill School; Horny 
Frederick William, 21, New Finchley Road and 
University College School; Houseman, Charles Isaac, 
Philological School; Howlett, James, Downside College ; 
Hunt, William Henry, private study; Isherwood, 
Thomas, Owen’s College; Jackson, Arthur, Brentwood 
Grammar School and private tuition; Jeff, Henry 
Olding, King Edward's School, Birmingham, and private 
study; Knight, George, Downside College ; Law, 
Edward, Owen’s College ; Lee, William, Owen's College; 
Lendon, Alfred Austin, Maidstone Grammar and King’s 
College Schools; Littleboy, Charles William, Oliver's 
Mount School, Scarborough; Lloyd, John Henry, 
Grove House, Tottenham; Lory, William Manley, 
Ledrah House, St. Austell, and University College ; 
Lubbock, Montagu, Eton, Ecole de Medicine, Uni- 
versity, and Guy’s; Lury, Samuel Harford, Oliver's 
Mount School, Scarborough ; Lyne, Charles Yelverton, 
King’s College School; McCoy, Henry, St. Cuthbert's 
College, Ushaw; Macdonald, Thomas Mosse, King’s 
School, Canterbury, and privatestudy ; McGinity, Francis 
Patrick, Stonyhurst College; Mahony, Lawrence, St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, and private study; Matthews, 
Valentine, St. Paul's School, and private tuition; May, 
Charles Gibbons, Royal Grammar School, Guildford ; 
Miller, Herbert Percy, Epsom College ; Moline, Edgar 
Robert, Bristol Grammar School; Moore, William 
Hamilton, Grove Park School, Wrexham; Morant, 
Richard Hedley, Philological School; Moriarty, John 
Francis, Stonyhurst College; Mote, Frederick, Black- 
heath Proprietary School and private tuition ; Munro, 
John May Herbert, Bristol Mining School, ** Col- 
lege of Science, and private study ; Murray, Herbert 
Montague, Camden School, Brighton; Newbold, Leo- 
nard, Owens College and private tuition; Newson, 
Harry, Christ’s College, Finchley, and University Col- 
lege ; Niblett, Charles James, private study ; Nixon, 
George, Cheltenham Normal College and private study; 
Noakes, Arthur John, Amersham Hall and private 
tuition; Noble, William James, Brentwood School and 
Epsom College; O'Connell, Edward, St. Cuthbert's Col- 
lege, Ushaw; Ogden, Benjamin Arthur, Owens Col- 
lege; Parry, Robert, Towyn Academy and Owens 
College; Payne, Charles Alexander, Oakley House, 
neering, an private study ; Pearce, Richard, Durham 
Normal College and private study ; Petre, Ralph Wil- 
liam, St. Mary’s College, Oscott; Pollard, Bilton, St. 
Peter's School, York, and Epsom College; Ponsford, 
Leicester Cuthbertson, Eastbourne and University Col- 
lege Schools ; Postgate, John Percival, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Priestman, Walter, Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough ; 
Ray, Nanda Kumar, Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
University College; Richardson, Charles, Beaumont 
College ; Richmond, Thomas Henry, rivate study ; 
Rigby, Richard Francis, St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw; 
Roberts, Adolphus Edward, private study; Rogers, 
John, St. Asaph School and Christ’s College, Finchley ; 
Rose, James Edward, Borough-road Training College 
rade and 
Mining School and R. 8. Mines; Salmon, David, 
Borough-road Training College and private study ; 
Sargant, Edmund Beale, Rugby School, Universit 
College, and private tuition ; Scrutton, Thos. Edward, 
Mill-hill School ; Sheil, Justin Richard, Oratory School, 
Birmingham, and Beaumont College; Sheil, Richard 
Henry, St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw ; Smith, George 
Thomas, Bedford Commercial School and private 
study; Smith, Gordon, King’s College School; Smith, 
Smith, Herbert Urmson, Marlborough College; Smith, 
William French, Wesley College, Sheffield; Spicer, 
Robert Henry Scanes, Devon County School and 
private tuition ; Spicer, Walter, University College 
and private tuition ; Stocker, Francis Richard, King’s 
School, Ely, and A ee tuition; Strang, John, Glas- 
gow Established College, Norman College, and private 
study; Sweeting, Richard Deane Roker, Llandaff School, 
Cambridge, and Malvern College; Sykes, Daniel Fredk. 
Edward, Huddersfield Colle e; Symons, William 
Cleeve, Independent College, Taunton ; Tasker, William 
Henry, Skipton Grammar School and Owens College ; 
Tebbutt, George, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and 
3 study and tuition; Thomas, William Henry, 
heltenham Training College, and private tuition; 


Thompson, John William, Witton mar School, 
and Owens College; Thornton, Robert, St. Cuthbert's 
College, Ushaw; Timmis, Arthur William, King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, and Regent's Pork 


College ; Tunzelmann, George William von, Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, aud King’s College; Ubthoff, John 
ercoe 


Samuel, private study; Walker, Daniel, King’s and 


* 
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City of London Colleges; Walker, Henry John, Culham | 
Trainin College and private tuition; Ward, Wilfrid 

Philip, Bt. Edmund's College, Ware; „ magyy Be wes 
private study; Watts, Au e, St. thbe 18 
College, Ushaw; Welman, Henry Acton, St. ! 1 5 5 
College, Oscott; Weymouth, Edward Sprague, Mill Hill 
School; Wheeler, Benjamin, Plymouth Grammar 
School and private study; Wheen, Frank, Wesley 
College, Sheffield ; Whitworth, Henry, Oliver's Mount 
School, Scarborough; Williams, Edwin John, Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, and private study; Wil- 
liamson, Robert Wood, Owens College; Wilson, Soulb 

Birks, Wesleyan College, Taunton ; Wombill, Herber 
William, Clarendon House, Kennington-road ; Wood 
Charles, Bury Grammar School, Huddersfield, and 
Owens College; Woods, William Noel, Amersham Hall 
School; Worthington, Edgar, Rev. D. Davis's School, 
Lancaster, and Owens College, 

SECOND Drvision.—Adam, Charles William Mercer, 
Rugby School and private tuition ; Artingstall, Joseph 
Lillerby, Peter-street School, Manchester, and private 
study and tuition ; Bail, Robert Crewdson, Queenwood 
and Owens Colleges; Bardney, Richard, Donington 
Grammar School and private study; Bedlington, Peter 
Roe, Merthyr Tydvil and Swansea Grammar Schools and 
University College; Bernard, Francis Wright, Beau- 
mont College; Best, John Henry, Professor Todhunter's 
School, Cheshunt ; Blackley, William Percival, private 
tuition ; Booth, Thomas Carter, Manchester Grammar 
School and Owens College; Brock, George Albert, 
Cheshunt College ; Buckell, Arthur Edward, Mr. King’s 
School, Winchester; Burbridge, Ernest Halhad, pri- 
vate study ; Burr, Alfred, University College School and 
Amersham Hall; Burry, Henry Burry Pullen, Craufurd 
College, Maidenhead, and private tuition ; Carrington 


Samuel Herbert, Blackheath Proprietary School an 


Clifton College ; Chillingworth, Andrew, Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham ; Colborne, Arthur, Albert College, Fram- 
lingham, and private study; Dashwood, Frederick 
Augustus, Queenwood College; Davies, Arnold, Amer- 
sham Hall School; Deane, Arthur Dorman, Haileybury 
College, University College School, and private study ; 
Deane, Edwin, Independent College, Taunton ; Dowley, 
James Francis, Carlow College; Dowling, Edward 
James, Carlow College; Eagleton, Joseph, Christ’s 
Hospital and private tuition; Elliston, William Law- 
rence, Rev. S. B. Brown’s School, Romsey; Evans, 
Griffith Henry, private study and tuition; Fox, Joseph 
Tregelles, private study ; Fuller, George, Owen’s Col- 
lege ; Furlong, George, private study ; Gardner, James, 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; Gooden, James, Man- 
chester Grammar School and Owens College: Graves, 
Michael, King Edward’s School, Louth, and private 
study; Haffer, Henry James, Western College, 
Plymouth ; Hague, James Thompson, Merchant 
Taylor's School and private tuition; Haldane, 
Richard Burdon, Edinburgh Academy and Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; Hall, Arthur, private tuition ; 
Hanson, Richard Davies, Oundle Grammar School and 
University mae oy A Harrison, Cecil Reeves, University 
College School; Harvey, Alfred James, private tuition ; 
Harvey, Walter Thomas, Clifton and University 
2 Mr. Hutton's School, and private tuition; 
Heath, William Lenton, Totnes Grammar School; 
Hope, William More, Clifton College and King's School 
Ely; Hughes, Thomas Melancthon, Manchester 
Grammar School; Jackson, Alfred Henrick, Owen’s 
College; Jackson, Andrew Marvel, private study and 
tuition ; Jameson, Kingsbury, Clapham Grammar 
School; Johnston, Edward Cocks, Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School and private tuition; Keep, William, 
Mr. Durham's School, Northampton; Knowles, Miles, 
York and Ripon Training College and private study 
and tuition ; Ledward, Archibald Prentice, Manchester 
Grammar School and Owen's College; Lewis, Charles 
Henry, King Edward's School, Birmingham; Lichten- 
stein, Maurice, St. Peter’s Collegiate and City of 
London School; Lupton, Henry, Owen’s College and 
3 tuition; Lyddon, Richard, private study; 

cGowan, James, private study; Macmaster, Joseph 
Milner, Bristol Grammar School and Baptist College; 
Maginnis, David Craig Nelson, Stourbridge Grammar 
School; Malins, Francis Arthur, Birmingham Grammar 
School; Sfalleson, Ernest, Heath Brow, Hampstead; 
and University College; Molony, Croasdaile Charles 
Russell, Lancing College; Morton, Shadforth, Christ’s 
Hospital, Highgate Grammar School, and private study; 
Moses, Jacob, Hartley Institution and private tuition ; 
Moss, Arthur Spence, Rugby School * private study; 
Neely, George Thesiger, Wellingboro' Grammar School 
and private study; Newnham, William Harry, Epsom 
College; Newsholme, Arthur, Grammar and Trade 
Schools, Keighley, and University College; Nichol, 
Edwin, North London Collegiate School, Uni. 
versity College and School, and private tuition ; 
Ord, Thomas Roberts, private study; Owen, 
John Morris, Haverfordwest and Bristol Baptist 
Colleges and private tuition ; Parker, Henry Bernard 
Joseph, Beaumont College; Penny, John James, 
Manila Hall, Clifton, Mill Hill, and private tuition ; 
Phillips, Arthur John, private tuition ; Pilkington, John 
Edgar, Manchester Grammar School, and Owen’s Col- 
lege; Pope, Frank Montague, Hurst Court Hastings 
and private study; Price, Edward Morris, University 
College and private tuition ; Radford, Ernest William, 
Amersham Hall School; Raphael, Abraham, Man- 
chester Jews’ School and private tuition; Roth, Emil, 
Kreuzschule Dresden and University College ; Slater, 
Joseph, Mr. Hannah’s School; Smales, Edwin Cooke, 
Wesley and Owen's Colleges; Smedley, Edward Ger- 
rard, King's College and private study; Smith, Wil- 
liam Matthew, Ebor House, Margate and private study; 
Stacey, Henry George, Bruce Castle and Grove House, 
Tottenham, and private study ; Stein, Charles Guthrie, 
Diocesan School, Capetown, U. C. S., and private 
tuition; Stephenson, William, Lancashire Independent 
and Owens Colleges; Strachan, Alexander, Fraserburgh 
Academy and New College; Summerscales, Henry, 
York Training College and private study ; Symons, 
George Frank, Plantation House, Dawlish; Taylor, 
John Joseph, Manchester and Giggleswick Grammar 
Schools; Telford, John, Wesleyan College, Didsbury 
and private study; Tritton, William Parsons, Philo- 
logical School and private study ; Underwood, Charles 
Craddock, St. Peter's College, Westminster, and private 
tuition ; Usher, Samuel Lawry, City of London School, 
aud private study; Walford, Ambrose Berry, Down- 
side College; Ward Bernard Nicholas, St. Edmund's 
College, Ware; Warren, Herbert, Gymnasium, Dres- 
den, Cwen's College, and private tuition; Williams, 


a 
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Frederick Sims, Blackheath Proprietary and King’s 
Coll Schools; Williams, John Frederick, Chelten- 
ham Normal and City of London Colleges ; Williams, 
John Philip Foote, Cheltenham College and private 
tuition ; Wolstenholme, Richard Hanson, Owen's GCol- 
lege ; Wood, Charles Henry, St. Cuthbert's College, 
Ushaw ; Wood, Joseph Foster, Manilla Hall, Clifton 
and private tuition. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


— + 


The University boat-race in America was rowed 
at Springfield on Thursday, and was won by Yale 
College, Harvard coming in third. 

Rochefort will be sent to the French convict 
settlement in New Caledonia at the end of tho pre- 
sent month. 

A hundred and sixty-three Russian female 
students are now pursuing their studies at Stras- 
burg. Till now °y have not visited the public 
University lectures, but take private instruction 
from the professors. 

We learn from China that the Rev, Mr. Edkins 
and Dr. Legge, the missionaries, have started from 
Pekin overland for a visit to the tombs of Confucius 
and Mencius, and were expected to return to 
Shanghai in the beginning of June. 

Tug Swiss CaTtHotics.—The Upper Swiss House 
of Legislature (or Gantonal Council) has rejected, 
by twenty-six votes to fourteen, the appeal of the 
Roman Catholic priests of Soleure against the law 
of the canton which makes election by the parish a 
necessary condition of appointment to future cures. 

Prince Artaur.—A telegram from Copenhagen 
says that Prince Arthur is expected there for a pro- 
longed stay. Great preparations are being made for 
his reception, and Court festivities will take place 
in his honour. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
will also go to Copenhagen, and the Cesarewitch and 
Cesarevna are expected on their return from 
Germany. 

THE CoRONATION OF Kina Oscar.—King Oscar 
and his consort, Queen Sophia; were crowned on 
Friday by the Bishop of 8 A brilliant 
procession walked to the cathedral, including Prince 
Arthur of England and Prince Waldemar of Den: 
mark. The ceremony was favoured by splendid 
weather. Salutes were fired by the German and 
British fleets in the Roads. n immense crowd 
thronged the streets, and the greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

M. THIERS, accompanied by M. Casimir-Perier, 
visited Valenciennes on Friday last. He arrived 
in the evening and was received at the railway 
station by an immense crowd. All present took off 
their hats and shouted, ‘‘ Long live the Republic; 
long live M. Thiers.” M. and, Councillor 
General, then offered congratulations to the late 
President of the Republic. M. Thiers returned 
thanks in a few words, and succeeded, though not 
without difficulty (the telegram says), in escaping 
from the enthusiasm of the people. ; 

ENGLISH PUBLISHERS IN CANADA.—Mr. George 
Routledge, the eminent London publisher, is pay- 
ing a visit to Toronto at present. Two other 
English publishers are also in the city— Mr. 
Hodder, of Hodder and Stoughton, and Mr. Nimmo, 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Galpin, of Messrs, Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, London, has been paying the 
Toronto book trade a visit also. The presence of 
these members of the English publishing trade here 
indicates the growth of the cok gpa of Canada. 
—T'oronto Globe, June 30. : 

AhVSsINIA.— An English gentleman, Mr. de Coss 
son, has just arrived in Cairo, and brings interesting 
news from Abyssinia. In the course of his travels 
he went to the court of the King Johannes at Am- 
bachara, a day’s march from Gondar, and found 
that the king had just completed the conquest of 
Abyssinia, having reduced to submission the re- 
bellious governors of Shoa, Amhara, and Godjam. 
Mr. de Cosson spoke to him on the subject of the 
slave trade, and succeeded in obtaining from him a 
written promise not only to suppress the traffic in 
slaves, but also to emancipate forthwith all slaves 
in Abyssinia. This promise is expressed in a letter 
written by the King to Lord Granville, which Mr. 
de Cosson brings with him.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THe SHAH left Paris on Saturday, and reached 
Geneva on Sunday night. His Majesty was received 
by M. Ceresole, the President of the Republic, and 
Dr. Kern, the Swiss Minister in France. After 
the presentation of the authorities and General 


particularly cordial welcome, His Majesty, with 
M. Ceresole, entered the State carriage which was 
in waiting, drawn by four greys. An immense 
crowd, estimate. at 40,000, thronged the streets, 
and loudly cheered the Shah. His Majesty drove 
to the Hotel des Bergues, and in response to the 
cheers of the people he appeared subsequently on 
the balcony of the hotel and saluted the crowd. 
According to the latest reports, the Shah will 
remain in Geneva until to-morrow, and will not go 
to Berne. Ie is expected at Vienna on the 28th. 
Ricur or AUDIENCE IN CHINA. -The Ministers of 
England, Russia, America, France, and the Nether- 
lands were received in audience for the first time by 
the Emperor of China on the 29th of June. The 
Japanese Ambassador was reccived first and sepa- 
rately. M. de Vlangati, the Minister of Russia, read an 
address in French, which was translated into Chinese 
by Herr Bismarck, the interpreter of the German 
Legation. Each Minister then deposited his cre- 
dentials on a table in front of the Emperor, who 
replied in the Manchu language to the address read 
by M. de Vlangati, Prince Kung on his knees inter- 


— His Majesty's answer into Chinese. Eight 
undred mandarins, including the princes, were 


proposed to 


t at the audience. The members of the 
ng Li Yamen (Foreign Board) escorted the 
Ministers to their rs, The streets were 
crowded. Up to the present there has been no 
notice of the ceremony in the Pekin Gazette. Great 
dissatisfaction has been 1 by the Euro- 
peans at the wording of the edict granting tho 
audience. ; 
Tue Caprvure oF Knatva.—The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Nimes telegraphs : The news of 
the speedy, return of General Kaufman is prema: 
ture. He will first reorganise the administration ot 
the Khanate, = yr a ireaty of 1 
iving to Russia the right of occupying a portion o 
. territory, and will then return, probably 
in company with the Khan, who is desirous of 
visiting St. Petersburg. The principal oar to be 
occupied will probably be Kungtad, on the Taldykt 
branch of the Amou Darya delta, it having been 
ascertained that the Taldyk branch, by shutting u 
some of the irrigating canals, can be so deepen 
as to become ily accessible to the Aral 
flotilla. The Russian garrison at Kungrad will be 
in constant and direct communication with the 
mother country to insure their safety. It is 
orm those Persian and Afghan 
slaves who will not return to theit ive 
countries into a special colony, to be settled in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kungrad. Many 
of these slaves, who are variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 40,000, are reported to have expressed a 
wish to remain where they ate, but as Russian stib: 
jects and under Russian protection. The dlaved, 
eing either Shiites or Afghan seotarians, are op. 
posed to the Sunnite Khivese on religious as well 
as on tational grounds. According to another 
account the Khan of Khiva has signed a convention, 
by which he undertakes to pay two million roubles 
to the Russian Government in ten years, as an 
indemnity. | 
Tun Massacre or Atcoy.—A letter from Ma: 
drid gives some terrible details of The Massavte 
at Alcoy” :—‘* Alcoy is a town in the ptovince of All. 
cante, devoted chiefly to manufacturing industries, 
and in various trades the workmen demanded a 
large rise in their wages—some say as much as 
fifty per cont.—and when it was refused, left their 
wrk. Their number is estimated at 8,000, and, 
tliere being no force in the town sufficient to over- 
awe them, they assumed a very threatening atti 
tude, interfering everywhere with work, and spread: 
ing alarm among the peaceful inhabitants, especially 
those belonging to the well-to-do classes. At last 
they ventured to insist upon the resignation of 
the town council and the substitution of 
council of their own nomination. This deman 
the Mayor of Alcoy, Senor Augustin Albors, 
had the courage to refuse. He seems to have 
behaved with great gallantry, and, like so many 
viotims of popular excesses, was not one of those 
enemies of freedom and reform whom the people 
have some reason to dislike and distrust, but a 
stanch and liberal Republican. For nearly thirty 
T he had fought the arduous, well-nigh ho 
ess battle of the Spanish — blio, and now, in the 
hour of its hard- won triumph, his reward is to be 
butchered, with revolting cruelty, in its name. 
When he refused the demand of the insurgents, 
they gave him three hours to change his mind. He 
took possession of the Town-hall, and with a few 
Civil and National Guards and some friends who 
offered help, tried to hold it against the mob. The 
little garrison was soon overpowered, the assailants 
burst in, and then followed a scene which the 
minister, who was almost overcome by his emotion, 
declared it impossible for him to describe, but which 
has been reported, with little variation, in most of 
the, Madrid journals, so that I see no sufficient reason 
for witholding my account of it, earnestly as one 
may hope, against hope, that jit may prove exage 


Dufour, to whom the Shah is said to have given a 


2 It is said that the defenders of the town 
iall, after being subjected to other horrible insults 
and injuries, were stripped naked and held u 
from the balcony in full view of the howling mo 
below. Their names were called out one by one, 
and the mob was asked whether it would have 
them dead or alive.“ According to the answer, 
either their heads were cut off and the mutilated 
bodies thrown down from the balcony, or they were 
thrown down still alive, the mob below trying to 
catch them as they fell on bayonets and pikes, and 
everybody then rushing to assist in despatching 
what remnants of life were left; or, if too late for 
this, to further mangle and disfigure the breathless 
bodies. The women are said to have played a 
conspicuous part in the massacre, as they did in 
Paris during the Commune.” 


Harvest operations have been commenced in the 
home counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Berks, and 
Bucks. Wheat and oats are being cut and stacked 


Staines, Ashford, and elsewhere upon forward 
soils, but in many places the crops are still green. 
TIE ZANZIBAR Matt Contract. — The select 
committee on this subject settled their report yes- 
terday, after a protracted sitting. The committee 
will, we believe, state their opinion that the con- 
tract of May 8th should not be contirmed ; but 
seeing that the Union Steamship Company has in- 
curred expenses, and has for six months carried out 
a service the terms of which it only accepted in con- 
sideration of other advantages, they will recommend 
that by offering the service to a rival company, or 
putting it up to public tender, the Government 
should afford the Union Steamship Company the 
opportunity of electing to retain the service on fair. 


and reasonable terms.—Daily News, 


in the vicinities of Eton, Slough, West Drayton, | 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.—NEW 
VOLUME. 


Mr. Masson’s fresh instalment of his great 
work is marked by all the ability, care, and 
spirit of the earlier volumes, but we fear that 
his intense interest in his subject is leading him 
to extend the book unduly, and at the same 
time that in the fulness with which the general 
history of the period is narrated, there is some 
danger of the hero being occasionally forgotten. 
The story of the stirring times of the Common- 
wealth can hardly be told too often, especially 
if told by one so thoroughly competent, and at 
the same time so much in harmony with the 
principles and aims of the men who were fight- 
ing the battle of English freedom, as our 
author; but even while tly enjoying the 
narrative into which he 4 so much 
life and reality, we have occasionally doubted 
whether the connection of Milton himself with 
some of the events related at full length was so 
close as to justify the prominence given to them, 
and whether the individual biography is not to 
some extent dwarfed by the history. Mr. 


Masson’s idea, however, is that Milton was dis- 


tinctively a man of the times, and that without 
understanding the times we cannot have a just 
idea of the man, who was not only largely 
moulded by its influence, but who, in many 
cases, had a much closer association with the 
events than we are now able to trace. Accept- 
ing this view, and waiving any objections that 
might be urged to this particular feature in the 
book, we give this volume the same welcome 
accorded to its Se. In these days, 
when it seems to be the one thought to have all 
information condensed into the narrowest pos- 
sible space, and attainable with the least 
possible trouble, ordinary readers will, of course, 
think a book of this kind too long, and will 
begin to ask how any human life can suffice for 
the attainment even of a fair amount of know- 


ledge, if the biography of one poet is to extend | P 


over four or five large octavos, if indeed 
Mr. Masson’s labours can be confined even 
within those limits. But though the narrative 
is long, no one who has any taste for historic 
reading will ever find it dull, and to the student 
its minuteness and care will make it invaluable. 
There is, in truth, a marvellous fascination about 
this period, the really heroic period of our 
English national life, which is felt by all who 
can admire the rugged strength, the practical 
wisdom, the noble independence, and the 
genuine patriotism by which the men of the 
Commonwealth were characterised. Theirs was 
no vulgar type of greatness ; it was the greatness 
derived from a firm faith, a thorough single- 
ness of purpose, a remarkable blending of deep 
religious sentiment with sound judgment and 
hearty attachment to the principles of freedom. 
But for the latter, their piety might easily have 
degenerated into a severe and persecutin 

fanaticism ; while but for the restraining an 

sanctifying power of their piety, their recoil 
from the despotism of Charles might have 
carried their leaders, as it did the more extrava- 
gont of their followers, into license and anarchy 
such as discredited the French Revolution. 


The research and labour by which we are 


enabled to know these men more thoroughly, the 
gathering up of little incidental notices of them 
which only the most r industry 
could discover, and which make us more 
familiar with them than many more celebrated 
narratives, the photographic sketches of their 
characters and life which well-nigh convert 
them into personal acquaintances, will be 
appreciated by all who feel the attraction, 
—and what Englishman does not? of an 
age which has left so deep a mark on our sub- 

uent history and on our national character. 

his volume embraces a period of the highest 
importance in the — and is eventful also in 
Milton's private life. It begins with J uly, 
1643, when the tide of war was running steadily 
against the Parliament and the prospects of the 
cause of liberty were at the darkest, and it ends 
in 1649, when the triumph of the Parliament 
appeared to be consummatel in the death of 
the King. In the early part of the period, 
Milton’s private griefs would alone have 
sufficed to prevent him from taking a prominent 
and active part in national affairs, and his 
public labours were mainly confined to the un- 
fortunate divorce controversy, but later on, he 
does noble service, and commands the attention 
of the whole nation by his marvellous 
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rioal and the more purely biographical sections, 
— volume covers an interesting and exciting 
mo. 

In the opening chapter we are in the midst 
of the grave divines of the Westminster As- 
sembly, greatly agitated by the discussions as 
to Toleration and Liberty of Conscience between 
the Presbyterians and the few Independent 
divines, who were maintaining a gallant, and, 
looked at from our standpoint now, not unsuc- 
cessful fight. The whole tone and character of 
the Assembly were changed, and the supremacy 
of the Presbyterians assured, in consequence 
of the Royalist successes in the war. The Par- 
liamentary leaders had been compelled to seek 
aid from the Scots, and the Scots would have a 
religious revolution, or they would not give 
their national help. However, the long discus- 
sion on the articles in which the Assembly first 
occupied itself were abandoned, the few Episco- 
palians who belonged to it withdrew (with the 
exception of Dr. Featley, aflerwards expelled as a 
spy), and the acceptance of the Solemn League 
and Covenant marked the Presbyterian triumph. 
Mr. Masson points out what is often forgotten, 
the difference between this document, which 

owerful as were the effects it produced, was 

astily compiled by Alexander Henderson, and 
the National Covenant of the Scots themselves. 
He ventures even to say a word on its behalf, de- 
spite of its intolerant denunciation of Prelacy, 
and agreement to employ all means to cast it 
out root and branch. Not so very illiberal, 
„either, is his sentence on it, and he adds, 
The illiberality is not to be charged upon this 
e particular League and Covenant, but upon the 
entire British mind of the time, with indivi- 
„dual theorists excepted. It belonged to the 
‘* Royalists equally with the Parliamentarians, 
„ the only — being that the objects for 
* ay cd ere in their policy were and had been 
„ the Calvinism and Presbyterianism that were 
„now exulting in the power of counter- 
„ extirpation.” : 

This is the true way in which to represent 
the facts. Nothing is more easy than for either 
arty to rake up charges of intolerance against 
its opponents and to substantiate them by 
incontrovertible facts. The truth is, intolerance 
was the sin of all the Royalists and of the 
great majority on the opposite side, as the five 
or seven Independents in the Westminster 
Assembly found. Among the most useful and 
instructive portions of the volume is the endea- 
vour to trace the growth of the idea of tolera- 
tion and the story of the struggle for its asser- 
tion. The following passage gives a good 
general idea of its devolopment :— 

Tho history of the modern idea of toleration could be 
written completely only after a larger amount of minute 
and special research than I am able here to bestow on 
the subject. Who shall say in the heads of what stray 
and solitary men, scattered through Europe in the 
sixteenth century, nantes rari in gurgite vasto, some 
form of the idea, as a purel eculative conception, 
may have been lodged ? Hal am finds it in the 
‘Utopia’ of Sir Thomas More (1480—1535), and in the 
harangues of the Chancellor l' Hospital of France (1505— 
1573) ; and there may have been others. But the his- 
— of the idea, as a practical or political notion, lies 
within a more precise range. Out of what within 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
the practical form of the idea bred? Out of pain, out 
of sufferiug, out of persecution: not pain inflicted con- 
stantly on one and the same section of men, or on any 
two opposed sections alternately ; but pain revolving, 
pain circulated, pain distributed till the whole round of 
the compass of sects had felt it in turn, and the only 
principle of its prevention gradually dawned on the 
common consciousness! In every persecuted cause, 
honestly conducted, there was a throe towards the birth 
of this great principle. Every persecuted cause claimed 
at least a toleration for itself from the established 
power ; and so, by a kind of accumulation, the cause 
that had been last persecuted had more of a tendency 
to toleration in it, and became practically more tolerant, 
than the others. This, I think, might be proved. The 
Church of England was more tolerant than the Church 
of Rome, and Scottish Presbyterianism or Scottish 
Puritanism was more tolerant (though the reverse is 
usually asserted) than the Church of England prior to 
1640. Not to the Church of England, however, nor to 
Scottish Presbyterianism, nor to English Puritanism at 
large, does the honour of the first perception of the full 
principle of liberty of conscience, and its first assertion 
in English speech, belong. ‘That honour has to be 
assigned, I believe, to the Independents generally, and 
to the Baptists in particular.” : 

To the Presbyterians who ruled in the 
Assembly the very thought of it was gall and 
wormwood. They could endure the brothren 
with whom they met in the Jerusalem Chamber 
—men of piéty, ability, and character, whom, 
despite the extreme principles they held, they 
could not but respect, and if they had had to 
deal only with their elaborate and learned 
reasonings would have endeavoured to confute 
them, not greatly disliking the war of words 
in which, of course, they held that they were 
always victorious. But it was the great body 
of sectaries lying beyond, men with all sorts of 
theories and speculations, Anabaptists, Anti- 
nomians, Familists, Seekers, Chilasts, Divor- 
cers, Arians, Socinians, Soul-sleepers, and we 
know not what besides, who hung on the skirts 


1 


of the Co tionalists, and who would profit 
by the toleration they preached, of whom they 
were afraid. Mr. n has given us a 
curious and elaborate list of these sects and 
their opinions, together with a summary of the 
heresies taught by them as set forth in the 
Grangrena of Edwards and other Presbyterian 
writings, which shows, at least, as he suggests, 
that the heresy of this age has not much to 
boast of in the way of novelty. I: was, per- 
haps not wonderful that the grave old Presby- 
terians, who had not learned what so many are 
slow to learn still, the self-defending power of 
the truth, should be alarmed at these surprisin 
developments. It is easy for us, looking bac 
from our vantage-ground, to see that these 
were but an ebullition of the fierce excitement 
of the time which must soon die out, and all 
the sooner if there was no violent attempt to 
repress it. But it was a much more difficult 
thing for those who were in the midst of the 
disorder to take such calm and philosophical 
views, and especially was it so for men who 
had been trained in a belief in the right of 
putting down error. In their view, Congrega- 
tionalism, as laying down the principle of 
liberty, was answerable for all that grew out of 
it, and their groanings and lamentations over 
its progress would be ludicrous if they were 
not so intensely sincere. Here is the account 
of the sufferings of Baillie, one of the Scottish 
Commissioners :— 

„Throughout the first-half of 1644, therefore, we are 
to think of the Presbyterian majority in the Westminster 
Assembly as not only fighting against the Independency 
or Congregationalism proper which was represented 
within the walls of the Assembly by men whom they 
could not but respect, though complaining of their 
obstinacy, but also bent on saving England from that 
more lax or general Independency, nameable as army 
Independency, which they saw rife through the land, 
and which included toleration not merely of Congrega- 
tionalism, but also of Anabaptism, Antinomianism, and 
other nondescript heresies. Baillie's groanings in spirit 
over the multiplication of the sectaries, and the growth 
of the toleration notion, are itively affecting. 
‘Sundry officers and soldiers in thearmy,’ he writes, 
April 2, has fullen from their way [i. e. from Inde- 
pendency proper] to Antinomianism and Anabaptism.’ 
Again, later in the same month, ‘ The number and evil 
humour of the Antinomians and Anabaptists doth in- 


crease’; and more fully, on the 19th, ‘They [the Inde - 


pendents] over all the land are making up a faction to 
their own way, the far most part whereof is fallen off to 
Anabaptism and Antinomianism : sundry also to worse, 
if worse needs be—the mortality of the soul, the denial 
of angels and devils ; and cast off all sacraments ; and 
many blasphemous things. Ali these are from New 
England.’ By May 9 he had begun to despair of the 
English altogether : ‘The humour cf this — is ve 
various and inclinable to singularities, to differ from all 
the world, and one from another, and shortly from 
themselves ; no people had so much need of a Pres- 
bytery. According to Baillie, it was precisely owing 
to the absence of a well-organised Presbyterian system 
in England that all those wild growths of opinion had 
been possible ; and, while they increased the difficulty 
of establishing Presbyterianism in England, they were 
the best demonstration of its necessity. Therefore, he 
would not despair.” 


Baillie had much less of liberality than his 
colleague Alexander Henderson, to whom Mr. 


Masson does no more than justice when he 


speaks of him as ‘‘one of the ablest and best 
„man of his age in Britain, and the greatest, the 
‘‘ wisest, and the most liberal of the Scottish 
„ Presbyterians.“ He has seldom had his proper 
lace assigned him in the history of the period, 
ut the author of the celebrated document, 
which served as the bond of union between the 
Scotch and English that prepared the way 
for the first victory of the Parliament, and the 
chief adviser of tho Presbyterian party durin 
the anxious controversies of the Assembly, coul 
not be an inferior man. We are glad to find 
that his real worth is appreciated and set forth 
by Mr. Masson. But we must pause here for the 
— and return shortly to the account of 
ilton’s personal history. 


“THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW.’ * 


„Most musical, most melancholy bird, says 
Coleridge of the ni htingale ; „most able but 
most melancholy book,” say we of David 
Strauss’s latest work. It is so clear, so cold, 
with so little of emotion, and no reserves what- 
ever. The sceptical mind has here become dog- 
matic: extremes have met. Strauss’s pitiless 
logic has not only made an end of God, but 

roperly of the best instincts of the human 

eart. What matters it that humanity, from 
the first days on till now, has mourned like an 
outcast, aspired and yearned for some kind of 
communion with the Divine; that it has 
quenched ever-renewed regrets and despairs 
over the haunting hopelessness of earthly good, 
in the triumphant hope of a calm eternity— 
that martyrs hiss died, and humanity has en- 
dorsed their claim to a glorious name, rather 


„Tie Old Faith and the New: a Confession. By 
DAVID FREIDRIECH StTRavss. Authorised translation 
from the sixth edition. By MATHILDE BLIND. (Asher 
and Co.) | 
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than give up their faith in a blissful future, 
their's— Strauss lays an ment like a heavy 
tombstone on the grave of all, and the world 
becomes a vast machine, in which laws are 
omnipotent, and duties have but the shadow of 
a sanction. We do not know whether it has 
been observed before that with religion in the 
Straussian scheme, morality must go also that 
if analogy is to hold, as Strauss is fond of 
pointing his argument by analogy—the founda- 
tion for morality vanishes amid endless and 
necessary successions, and man becomes but a 
great link in an iron chain of cause and effect 
which so absorbs his personality as to leave him 
no responsibility whatever. It is odd to find so 
stern a logician intent on supplying impulses 
in place of those he so ruthlessly takes away. In 
place of the ineffable hopes of a blessed future 
which Christianity holds out to those who 
act faithfully amid the trials of life, Strauss 
tells us that if we duly culture ourselves, 
we shall enjoy all that is beautiful, delightful, 
here on this earth. It is not in scorn—but it does 
read somewhat like sarcasm on his own position 
—that by way of Apocalypse we have in this 
book an apotheosis of Goethe and Schiller. To 
have made the book complete, and to have 
given it the stronger taste for English readers, 
the translator should have been just to her- 
self and her master by furnishing her deification 
of Byron and Swinburne. These and such as 
these are the true prophets of nations—the 
glory of this nineteenth century discovery of 
reason is that pores and music are the divine 
Saviours of men. We had thought Greece and 
Rome might have come in with their reply and 
their reproof; for at the moment when art and 
poetry blossomed to their crowning flower, life 
was most degraded and miserable. 

Strauss divides his book into five parts. In 
the first he asks and answers the question— 
Are we Christians? next he inquires, Have we 
any Religion? Next, he makes clear what is 
„ur Conception of the Universe; and then 
considers ‘‘ What is our Rule of Life“; following 
up with what we have referred to as appendix, 
apocalypse, or Straussian application of the 
whole—the ground of humanity’s faith for the 
future. The first question is answered in brief 
and after some very clear and subtle reasoning, 
in which much in the ordinarily received ideas of 
Jesus Christis proved, asStrauss would hold, to be 
purely mythical and pruned away, thus :—‘‘ My 
** conviction is, a from all subterfuges, if we 
„will adopt the yea, yea, and the nay, nay, in 
short if we will speak as honest and upright 
men — we must confess we are no longer Chris- 
‘‘tians.” Wemay admire the honesty of the utter- 
ance, yet feel sincerely sorry for the utterer. 
As to our having a religion that depends wholly 
on how it is put. You we | say we worshi 
an impersonal God—the God of the pantheist, 


if you choose; or, if you choose to con- 


sider or to say that we have no God, 
we will not quarrel with you. It is a 
sort of philosophic indifference, this, coming 
near to Pyrrhonism, from which alone it is 
saved by a concern to re-erect a moral basis of 
some kind. The world is a mere piece of evolu- 
tion, as is established with care under the third 
head; but still certain ethical elements remain, 
or rather we should say have evolved them- 
selves; so that, viewed as these must be from 
the outside, Strauss’ conscience is strictly poli- 
tical, or at best social; so that we are not sur- 
prised to find his Ethic” very soon vanish in 
mere State considerations, as some streams sink 
and disappear in deserts. When the savour 
departs out ofa nation’s life, we do not see how 
it can be renewed for individuals if it has been 


lost by the very social action which evolved it. 


And here we come on a peculiar puzzle. 
Having by his rigid logic reduced all nature to 
fixed and unvarying laws, and refused to give 
22 to mystery proper, even in the transcen- 

ental region of religion, he yet turns back 
upon mystery to on in (as indeed, furnish- 
ing the only reasonable explanation) an ordi- 
nary political phenomenon. Listen :— 

„The Swiss Constitution, not to mention that of the 
different cantons, is, as compared with that of England, 
as a windmill to a steam- engine. . There is 
something enigmatic, nay, seemingly absurd in 


- monarchy ; but just in this consists the mystery of its 


superiority. very mystery a rs absurd ; and yet 
nothing 8 om We, or the arts, or in the 
state, is devoid of mystery.” 

It is odd that this necessary element of 
mystery which is allowed to give an aspect of 
absurdity to things, should have had so little 
range allowed to it by Strauss in his considera- 
tion of the profoundest ah era has ever been 
transacted on this earth! But we need not 
wonder that n an indispensable basis 
of morality ” after thi 

What is borne in upon us at once by this book, 
in spite of its occasional originality, is the 
thought how little that is new in essentials, 
Strauss has been able to bring to the argument. 


Hume, Feuerbach, and others have said | 


| nearly all that is said here; and the one pre- 


‘would only force home the analo 


—— 


— answer to much of it is that in 
radical instinots of the human heart find what 
answers to them in Christ; and, transcen- 
dentally, there is and can be here no universal 
self-deception any more than in the case of 
other instincts which justify themselves in their 
actions and their objects without reasoning. 
But we should not omit to say that there is 
much force in many of Strauss’s remarks on the 
inconsistencies of Christians in their world- 
liness, &c. 

Several instances of very remarkable contra- 
diction and inconsistency we have noted. One 
is the manner in which Strauss dis of 
Goethe for professing to see in the analogy of 
nature a ground for believing in the continu- 
ance of his activity in another state of bein 
one of the noblest utterances of that great but 
half-heathen mind. Strauss tries to refute this 
by reference to the wasted seeds and germs of 
nature :-— 

“ Nature, that of fifty seeds 

So often brings but one to bear: 
but, then, he elsewhere founds a very impor- 
tant argument on the analogy that nothing is 
lost to the great Whole, whatever appear- 
ances may say, but only issues forth in new 
forms on its endless share in the work of the 
Universe. As the distinction between mind and 
matter seems to be implicitly denied, then this 
the more 
effectively in favour of Goethe's idea. 


Obituary. 
DEATH OF LORD WESTBURY. 


The death of Lord bad egy took place at 75, 
Lancaster-gate, on Sunday, the 20th inst. His 
lordship was born the 30th of June, 1800, and was 
the eldest son of the late Richard Bethell, M.D., of 
Bristol, and was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1818 first-class in 
classics and second-class in mathematics, arid two 
ears later took his degree of Master of Arts. 
early fifty years ago he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, in November, 1823, and after 
taking silk in 1840, led the Equity Bar for 
4 In Parliament he represented first 
the Liberals of Aylesbury, and afterwards Wol- 
verhampton. He was made Sclicitor-General 
in 1852 and was knighted ; was twice Attorney- 
General, and was made Lord Chancellor in 
June, 1861, under the title of Baron Westbury, of 
2 in the county of Wilts, and presided 
over the House of Lords till 1865, when he resigned. 
His lordship has been busily engaged during the 
past twelve months as arbitrator under the Euro 
Assurance Society Arbitration Act of 1872, and has 
in that short time heard and decided many of the 
— points brought before him. His decisions 
ve given t satisfaction to the policy-holders, 
his interpretation of the novation ques- 
tion, and the decisive way in which he has dealt 
with attempted fraudulent transfers of shares. At 
the last sitting his lordship was so unwell as to 
uire to be supported on his couch on pillows, 
and since that time he has suffered acutely from in- 
flammation of the upper vertebre, and latterly 
from a cerebral disease. Lord Westbury was twice 
married, first in 1825 to Ellinor Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Abraham ; and secondly, on the 27th of 
January last, to Eleanor Margaret, third daughter 
of the late Mr. Henry Tennant, of Lincoln's- inn. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


We regret to announce the death, as the result of 
an accident, of the Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Winchester. The circumstances of the 
sad event were these :—On Saturday the bishop, ac- 
companied by Lord Granville, left London by the 
South-Western Railway, with the intention of pay- 
ing a short visit to the Hon. Edward Frederick 
Leveson-Gower, of Holmbury, near Dorking, where 
Mr. Gladstone had arrived to meet them. At 
Leatherhead they were met by a groom with horses, 
The bishop mounted one which, on account of its 

uietness, was a special favourite of Lord Granville's. 
the distance of Holmbury from Leatherhead is 


about; seven miles. Afte ing the Burford 


r pass 
Bridge Hotel they left the high road, and leaving 


Dorking in the valley, made their way over Ran- 
moor Common. From this point they pursued the 
bridle road towards Leith Hill. Beyond the Ack- 
hurst Downs Lord Granville, being very familiar 
with this part of the country, led the way down the 
hill towards Abinger, and arrived on a piece of 
moorland locally known as ‘‘ Evershed’s Rough.” A 
wagon road here being very full of ruts, they left 
it for the turf, which is very light and springy, but 
is not good galloping ground. The bishop and 
Lord Granville were in conversation when the 
bishop’s horse stumbled, it is believed over a stone, 
and threw its rider on his head. Death a to 
have been instantaneous, as the bishop fell on his 
head, and, turning completely over, dislocated his 
neck. The body was conveyed to Abinger Hall, the 
seat of Mr. Farrer, the secretary of the Board of 
Trade. Expresses were sent to orking and Shere 
for medical aid, and Dr, Clark and Mr. Furnival 
were soon on the spot, but the bishop was beyond 
all assistance. From the moment he fell he showed 
no signs of life, His hat was completely crushed 


* . — — 


in, but on the body there were no marks whatever, 


though the following morning there was a slight 
— — — 2 The face 
was as id as in life. 


—— bishop ge Dy eee "oy 
-common, on the September, : 
he bad not, therefore, completed his — 
year at the time of his death. He was the 
son of William Wilberforce, celebrated for the share 
he had in the abolition of the Slave Trade, and the 
author of the ‘‘ Practical View of Christianity.” 
He was consecrated Bishop of Oxford in 1845, and 
translated to Winchester in 1869 on the tion 
of the venerable Bishop Sumner, who survives his 
successor in the see. It may be of interest to put 
2 here . Bisho A latest 
ublic utterance, so far as is known, was speech 
fe the House of Lords last week, in reply to Lord 
Oranmore’s accusation of 2 with the 
Ritualists, which he closed with t 
and abhor the attempt to Romanise the Church of 
England, and I will never hear any one make such a 
charge without telling him to his face that he is 
guilty of gross misrepresentation.” 


DEATH OF MR. LEWIS TAPPAN. 

The death of Mr. Lewis Tappan, at his late resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, at the = age of eighty-five 
years, which took place on the 21st of June, removes 
ps Ny ge * — become historical in — 
wi o anti-slavery struggle now so happily 
minated by the complete removal of this blot 
American institutions. Firm in hisownconvictions,” 
says the New York Hvangelist, ‘‘ clear and resolute 
in he was a man who never waited to know 
the decision of wavering public opinion before he 
determined on his own course, Right or wrong 
that course migh rn but 
loyalty to his own sense of right was t 
with him to all else. Mr. Tappan in life 
as a Unitarian; editori connected with the 
Christian Register, the right hand man” of Dr. 
Channing, and looked up ~ — the 8 
respect as a prominent layman e denomination, 
he devoted time and thought to the study of the 
controversy which had been conducted with much 
ability by Drs. Woods and Ware, and, renovncing 
Unitarianism, became an active, earnest, orthodox 
Congregationalist. While in Boston his philan- 
thropic sympathies were interested in the subject of 
prison vo He In 1830, he removed to New York, 
where his religious activity found full scope. On 
the commencement of the anti-slavery — he 
threw himself, heart and soul, into the advocacy of 
the cause of the oppressed. His labours in 


lore, 
prone | that, but for his Arat 
negroes of the Amistad would have 
into slavery. On his becoming dissatisfied with the 
record of the American Board on the subject of 
slavery, he united with others to organise the 
American Missionary Association. 1 2 civil 


war he issued a pamphlet on its and 


He was on principle a liberal giver. 
The funeral services were held in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, when the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher paid a noble tribute to the of the 
de After referring to the — which had 
to be braved by the advocates of when the 
anti-slavery cause was in its infancy, Mr. Beecher 
said :—‘‘It was in such a time as this our brother 
Lewis Tappan lived—living asa fireball that threw 
sparks from every side, that never burnt out, and 
only burned those who touched it; and his record 
is in the churches—his record is contained in the 
history of the race for whom he gave his life. In 
his ennobled work in a more humble manner he 
followed the footsteps of his great Master. When 
the crisis came, like many men in that dark 
our brother gave his life and fortune for the eleva- 
tion of his inferiors and the outcasts who could not 


speak for themselves, It God to prol 
his life until the great poh argon brought = 
which, through revolution and blood, the accursed 
slave | whys destro * remember wee the 
joy with w e wa rogress of affairs, 
with almost the spirit of a lh I remember 
the time of his quiet exultation, and yet the firm 
faith with which he looked forward to the consum- 
mation. It indeed God to permit him to 
witness this victory, and then afterwards to see the 
high settlement of all our country’s —— and 
he died in a good AA . id, 
seeing the land for which he had laboured and pray 

and suffered, set free absolutely from slavery, and 
seeing the indeed royal change in the prejudices of 
our people, by which they had begun to accept the 
colo people as brethren. He lived to witness 
them riding in public vehicles, sitting unrebuked in 
public places of instruction, and walking 9 — 
in vicinities where they had never before free 
from annoyance, and to behold the complete success 
of the greatest revolution that ever passed over the 
history of the human mind, To the very last, from 
the beginning to the end, his interest not simply in 
the success of this cause, but also in the whole 
cause of — ion, never abated ; and yet while his 
exertions did not remit except so far as his infir- 
mities interfered with his more active duties, he 
8 deeper, and richer in his spiritual 

e 


velopment, and ripened daily in heart. of 
the asperities of his early ite were swostened, 
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softened, and refined, and his old age was beautiful 
to men and to children. He had ‘fought a good 
fight,’ without once lying down, without softening 
in principle, without a compromise for men who 
would not maintain the faith ; and if any man can 
say, ‘I have kept the faith —the faith of his life— 
I think that man was our brother Lewis Tappan, to 
the very end. 


Miscellancons, 


— — 


HAIR Dyk. — Miss Angelina Brown has presented 
herself at the Clerkenwell Police-court as a sad 
example of over-confidence in the virtues of hair- 
dye. A compound which she had purchased in the 
hope of getting her brown locks transformed into 
the fashionable golden colour has given them an 
unenviable sandy hue, and, worse still, is burni 
them out by handfuls. Miss Brown was referr 
to a solicitor. 

THE TICHBORNE TRIAL was resumed on Monday 
morning ; and Dr. Kenealy would have opened for 
the defence, but one of the jurymen fainted away. 
On his recovery he was anxious to come back, but 
medical opinion was against his doing so. The 


~ gourt accordingly adjourned. Yesterday the jury- 


man had recovered, and the case proceeded. Sun- 
dry technical difficulties having been overruled, 
Dr. Kenealy began his s 
which was not concluded when the court roe. 

TRE Price oF Coat.—It seems to be admitted on 
all hands, says the Newcastle Chronicle, that a few 
weeks more will see a substantial reduction in the 
price of coal and coke. Although somewhat slow, 
the downward tendency of prices is sure and steady. 
One large firm in this district closed a contract a 
few days ago for 5,000 tons of coal at 14s. 6d., 
while 20s. 6d. was being paid for the same quality 
of coal six months ago. The London coal market 
on Friday was very much depressed by a large 
arrival of ships, and for best house coals a further 
reduction of 28. per ton was submitted to. The 
merchants’ price for best Wallsend then and on 
Monday was 37s. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON BIRDS.— 
Tricks of the bird trade were disclosed in the 
evidence of an old bird-catcher before the select 
committee on Friday. Hen birds are painted up 
like cocks, and sold in the street to lovers of 
bargains. The same witness bore testimony to the 
* diminution in the number of gold finches and 
innets within the last twelve years. In the course 
of the examination the chairman asked: — Is it true 
that a bird let out of a net is likely to warn the 
other birds — es, sir; and that is the reason why 
we kill the hens when we take them. The chair- 

an: Why do you kill the hens]?— Because they 
go out and warn the cocks. The chairman: Have. 
you ever seen that _—Yes, sir, repeatedly 

Action against Fataer Ionativs.—A petition 
was presented on Friday morning before Vice- 
Chancellor Malins at the Chancery Court, on behalf 
of a r named Todd, sixteen years of 
age, who had been made a ward of the court, to 
restrain the Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne (Father 
Ignatius) from allowing the 9 gerd to take any 
oath to follow a monastic life, either temporarily 
or permanently. The young man left his father’s 
house on June 4, and went to Llanthorn Abbey, 
Monmouthshire, where he still remains, and Father 
pare refused to give him up to his friends on 

eir application. His honour granted the injunc- 
tion, and ordered the Rev. Joseph Lyne to produce 
the lad in court on Tuesday. Yesterday, however, 
the father did not put in an ap ce, and the 
vice-chancellor said he was mistaken if he thought. 
he could set the court at defiance. But in com- 
pliance with the — 22 of plaintiff's counsel, he 
— the order for Mr. Lyne's arrest till 


Tus Tea FlIxrr.— The tea race between the new 
ateamer Venetia, of the Peninsular’ and Oriental 
Company’s fleet, and Messrs. Alfred Holt and 
pe 5 om fi steamer, the Agamemnon, which has 
just been concluded, is, perhaps (the Li Post 
remarks), the closest on record. The Veneti 
instead of being devoted by the Peninsular an 
Oriental Company to carry Her Majesty's mails, 
was sent out to bring home the new teas. The 

emnon had had new boilers put into her 
a few months Sto, and it was, therefore, an eppor- 
tunity fox a good trial of The Agamemnon 
left Woosung seven hours the Venetia, and on 
her arrival at Port Said had ed just one hour 
on the Venetia. Between Port Said and the Downs 


_/ the lost two hours, as both vessels arrived in the 


Downs on Saturday last—the Agamemnon eight 

hours after the Venetia. The Agamemnon there- 

fore lost one hour in a passage 8 forty-six 

days. The rate of freight by each ship was 50. per 

ton, and either vessel was to have a bonus of 2. 

er ton extra if she beat her rival by seven days. 
either is, therefore, entitled to the bonus. 

Mr. Josxrn ARCH addressed a great meeting of 
labourers at an 22 tea- meeting near Newbury 
on Friday. Eight long tables were set out in a 
meadow, and half a ton of cake was provided for 
the guests. Mr. Arch said he was perfectly aware 
of the difficulties experienced by farmers from the 
want of security for their capital. He learned 
from the papers that 400 farmers in England were 
on * verge ne ae 4 * 2 
were only e the good will of their land- 
lords ; and, if that ne true, the agriculturists of 

were the most insecure of any industrial 
class. How could this be rectified? Partly by 
tenant-right ; but, judging from the treatment of 


h for the defence, 


1 and festoons of evergreens. 
Maro 


the bill introduced into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Read, it would be a long day 
before their capital was protected as it should be. 
They would never get it until the labourers had 
the franchise and farmers had pluck enough to get 
intg Parliament to represent their own interest. 
Mr. Arch ym of his coming visit to America, and 
said if he found that the American farmers wanted 
both sides of the bargain, and that the crows were 
as black in the United States as here, he should 
advise his friends to stay at home. 

East STaFForDsHIRE ELEOTION.— At the public 
meeting held at Walsall on Friday, Mr. John 
Jaffray, proprietor of the Birmingham Daily Post, 
was unanimously chosen as the Liberal candidate. 
In his address issued, Mr. Jaffray avows himself in 
favour of an extension of household suffrage to 
22 constituencies, advocates a more equitable 
distribution of members as an essential part of the 
franchise, will support any well-considered and 
equitable bill for arranging the relations between 
landlord and tenants that will ensure protection to 
the just interests of the farmers, and will advocate 
every measure of a practical kind for securing perfect 
religious equality. He declares himself opposed to 
the policy of the Ministry on the education ques- 
tion, and will vote for the repeal of the 25th clause, 
apd for rendering the establishment of school 
boards and exercise of compulsion universal. 
Finally, Mr. Jaffray 119 5 himself to support a 
policy of real economy, eve the present heavy 

urden of taxation. In the course of his speech at 
the meeting referred to, Mr. Jaffray said that the 
representatives of the Nonconformists had not 
asked from him a pledge in regard to the question 
of disestablishment, which, however, he believed, 
would, at no very distant date, come prominently 
before the country. Mr. Jaffray’s return is regarded 
as certain, for it is a Liberal constituency, and the 
party are thoroughly united. The Conservatives 

eld a private meeting at Lichfield on Friday, and 
decided to bring forward Mr. Samuel Henry 
Allsopp, eldest son of Mr. Allsopp, of Burton-on- 
Trent. 

THE Duke or Eprinsurcn’s MARRIAdE.— The 
Gazette notifies that Her Majesty, at a council on 
Friday, declared her consent to a contract of 
matrimony between the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. 
The probability is, therefore, that a proposal some- 
what similar to that which was made when the 
Queen’s eldest child was married fifteen years ago 
will be laid before the House of Commons next 
session, and that the keepers of the Smee purse will 
be asked to give ado of 50,0007. down and 8,000. 
a year to the Grand Duchess, and to increase the 


50,0007. a year in her own right. The Grand 
Duchess is the only daughter of the Emperor 
Alexander II. of Russia, 2 his Empress, Maria, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Ludwig II. of 
Heese- Darmstadt. According to the Statesman's 
Year Book, the Grand Duchess is in her 20th year, 
having been born on the 17th (or according to the 
old style of Russian calculation, the 5th) of October, 
1853. The Prince of Wales, in October, 1863, on 
behalf of himself and his descendants, formally 
resigned and renounced in favour of his younger 
brother the Duke of Edinburgh, all right and claim 
to the Dukedom of Coburg and Gotha, to which he 
became heir presumptive and next in line of suc- 
cession on the death of his father, the late Prince 
Consort, the Duke Ernest having no children. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is not staying at the Castle 
at Jugenheim, near Darmstadt, but has hired a 
villa in the village, which is gaily decorated with 
The marriage 
it is said, take place at St. Petersburg in 


Glexnings, , 
—— 


A royal sturgeon, seven feet lon 
in weight, was caught in the Tay on 
Perth. 

Mr. Bright is said to have declared that he had 
read Paradise Regained, of which he spoke in 
rapturous terms, no fewer than twenty times. 

tt is estimated that over one hundred youn 
ladies are at present studying law in the Unite 
States. | 

Mr. Serjeant Simon is said to have begun a 

h on the Judicature Bill with the assertion 

at he could not keep silence without saying a 
few words.” The House rr with laughter. 

‘‘You havn’t put on a clean shirt to-day,” said 
an American captain to his corporal ; ‘‘ you never 
saw me without a clean shirt on parade, when I 
was corporal.” ‘True, captain; but then your 
mother was a washerwoman?” . 

Godpapa (who was a little remiss at the chris- 
W „Well, my boy, you know your catechism, 
I suppose?” Yes! Well, what did your godfathers 
do then for you?” Smart Child: Why, one of 
'em gave me a silver mug, and t'other gave me 
nothing.” | 

There are people, said a gentleman to a friend, 
‘‘who never see an afflicted person but they pray 
to heaven to be delivered from suchaterror. Now, 
I never see a blind man but what I pray to be 
deaf.” ‘* Why ?”—‘‘ Because I am conscious that 
he is E play a clarionet or a hand-o to me.” 

A maiden „ not remarkable for either youth, 
beauty, or temper, came for advice to Mr. 
Arnold, as to how she could get rid of a troublesome 
suitor. Oh, marry, marry him, was the advice. 


and 170lbs. 
esday, near 


‘Nay, I had rather see him hanged first. No, 


Duke’s income by 5,000/. a year. The bride has 


madam, marry him, as I said to you, and III assure 
you he ‘will not be long before he hangs himself.” 

The travelling train of the Empress of Russia is 
perhaps the most complete and luxurious in the 
world, and is indeed a house upon wheels. It con- 
sists of eight saloon carriages and offices, con- 
nected by covered passages, and is divided into 
dining and drawing-rooms, bedrooms and kitchens. 
The 8 as large oval windows, which 
give uninterrupted views over the country through 
which the train passes ; the drawing-room is an 
elegant apartment, prettily furnished ; and the bed- 
rooms might be those of a comfortable house. The 
beds are seemingly of the ordinary kind, but are in 
reality — which enable their occupants to 
sleep without 1 annoyance from the 
vibration of the train. course such an establish - 
ment would not be complete without servants, and 
to the train are attached domestics of all kinds, 
from butlers to engine-drivers and porters. To the 
train, however, is attached a sad souvenir; it 
formerly belonged to Napoleon III., and was used 
by him for his Lyons journeys, though it would be 
difficult to recognise it as the same, so completel 
has it been reconstructed and improved.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

Tue FARMER AND THE BAROMETER.—A sto 
is told of a farmer who, 2 bought his first 
barometer, was more puzzled than instructed by 
its movements. When the sky was overcast and 
the rain falling in torrents the index-hand pointed 
to ‘‘set fair.” Losing all patience, he took the 
instrument into the open air, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
will you not believe your own eyes?” 

Tun Cuckoo AND THE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 
—About three weeks ago many gooseberry bushes 
in the kitchen garden here were much infested with 
the caterpillar peculiar to the gooseberry. When 
the men were not about, and on Sundays, some 
cuckoos were observed every day on the bushes 
feeding on the caterpillars, which they thinned off 
considerably in a week or two. I had them dis- 
turbed as little as possible, and sometimes as many 
as four or five at a time were seen enjoying their 
feast. The cuckoo, from this habit of feeding on 
caterpillars, has, I think, a strong claim to be put 
on the schedule of the Birds’ Protection Bill.— 
Garden Correspondent. 

An IRISHMAN'S Retort.—A gentleman dressed 
in the height of fashion, and who had arrived from 
the north at the Great Northern terminus at King’s 
Cross, rushed up to the luggage van, and in a 
peremptory manner demanded that his luggage 
should be given in preference to that of all other 
passengers. His manner was somewhat offensive, 


and when informed by a plainly-clad but humorous- 


looking son of the Emerald Isle that he must have 
patience and wait. his turn, he turned upon his 
adviser with, ‘‘Sir, you’re an ass!” The honest 
Irishman gazed at him in an instant, and then 
replied, ‘‘ And you, sir, are an ape; and what a 
pity it is that when we two were made bastes that 
ye wasn’t made an illiphant, so that ye could have 
yer trunk under yer nose all the time.“ 


Births, Marriages, und Deuths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTHS. 

MIRAMS.—April 23, at Dunedin, New Zealand, the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Mirams, clerk, of a daughter. 

BUTLER.—July 16, at Highland House, Camden-road, N., 
the wife of Isaac Bugler, of a daughter. 

CARLISLE.—July 18, at Southampton, the wife of the Rev. 
Hy. Hermann Carlisle, of a daughter. 

GOWARD.—July 21, at Market Harborough, the wife of 
T. G. Goward, of a daughtey. 

MARRIAGES, 

BUMSTED—SOUTHGATE.—July 16, at the Clapham 
a ye eye Church, by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A., David Alexander, — son of David Bumsted, 
Esq., of Larkhall Rise, Clapham, to Catharine, daughter 
of p ot Southgate, Esq., of Streatham Hill. No cards. 

McLAURIN—SOMMERVILLE.—July 17, at the Presby- 
terian Church, River-terrace, London, by the Rev. Thain 
Davidson, Dr. McLaurin, of Caledonian-road, to Isabel M., 
daughter of James Sommerville, Esq., of 3, Regent Park- 

uare, Glasgow. 

BROWN—BURRELL.—July 17, at Hare-court Chapel, 
Canonbury, by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, James Brown, of 
Glasgow, to lisa beth, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Burrell, of London. 

TOOMER—TOOMER.—July 18, at the Congregational 
Church, Newbury, by the Rev. E. W. Shalders, B.A., 
Samuel George Tyndale Toomer, of Elgin, N.B., to Sarah 

Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Neville Toomer, 


Newbury. 
| DEATHS, 

ENGLAND.—June 28, at Knottingley, much respected, Mr. 
Francis England, aged 73. Friends will please accept this 
intimation, 

PRENTICE.—July 21, at Abbot’s Hall, Stowmarket, aged 
75 years, Eliza Tailer, the beloved wife of William Prentice. 

MULLENS.—July 22, in his 13th year, Frederick William, 
youngest son of Mr. Richard Mulleus, of 22, Compton- 
terrace, Highbury, and 68, Cheapside. 


Vatetupo Visquvz LisEeris.— A preparation known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for infants 
and valid It — ere A — useful ne 2 me 

aking custards, puddings, and similar pre 
— 4 and sick — — from Caselkes Household 
Guide. Supplied by most chemists and rs in Is. packets 
and 2s. 6d. tins.— Manufactory, Bermondsey, London. ; 

How To Drx SiLx, Wool, FeaTners, Rissons, Ke., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 

es, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of al chemists, The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says,“ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 
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Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, July 21. 

Of English wheat the fresh supplies were very small, and 
found buyers at the prices of Monday last. Of forei 
wheat the arrivals were liberal for to-day’s market, and the 
trade has been quiet under the influence of fine weather. The 
business doing was in most cases at last week’s rates. Flour 
remains at previous prices, in slow . Peas, beans, and 
Indian corn were fully as dear. arley maintained last 
week’s prices. Of oats we had free arrivals. The heavy 
qualities are unaltered in pri Russian sorts have re- 
covered 3d. to 6d. from the recent decline. Cargoes at the 
ports of call are unchanged in values from last week. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEAT— oss 3 
1 and Kent, 1 PEAS— 
— 84 to 37 
Ditto new. 51 56 in cae, . 00 
White 47. . ®@ @ Maple .. 37 42 


ooo 
Boilers .. .. of 41 
Foreign .. . 37 40 


ee ²˙ mA ˙˙ 


„ new. 51 56 
Foreign red. 57 60 
„ White 63 64 


BARLEY— 
English malting 32 37 


Chevalier.. . —- = OaTs— 


Distilling. „ 34 40| English iat - 3 4 

reig n ee ee 34 ) 39 0 

7 ” Scotch feed — — 

MALT— „ potato. — — 
Pale .. 66 74 Irish Black 21 22 
Chevalier. — — „White 20 27 
Brown .. .. 55 60 Foreign feed 19 23 

BPANS— FLour— 


A 
Harrow .. .. 35 39 
Pigeon .s .. 41 48 households .. 43 47 
Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk&Suffolk 36 43 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
July 21.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 15,224 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1872 we received 24,915; in 1871, 16,532; in 1870, 
10,171; in 1869, 10,828; and in 1868, 10,728 head. Owing to 
the hot weather and to the large supplies offering, the cattle 
trade has been much depressed to-day, and prices have ex- 
perienced a decided reduction. From our own grasing dis- 
tricts the receipts have been good, and the Lincolnshire stock 
has come to hand in good condition. Thronghout the 
market has been heavy. Prime breeds have fallen 2d. to 4d., 
and medium and inferior fully 4d. per 8 lbs., the top quota- 
tions for the best Scots and Shorthorns being 6s. to 6s, 2d. 
per 8 Ibs. From Norfolk and Suffolk, we have received about 
600, from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northampton- 
shire, about 1,500, from other parts of England about 250, 
and from Ireland about 50 head. The foreign part of the 
market has been well supplied. From Tonning there have 
been about 1,500 head. About 360 Spanish, 120 Dutch, 30 
Gothenburg, and 10 Christiana have also been offered. In 
all breeds sales have progressed slowly at about 4d. per Slbs. 
less money. With sheep the market has been heavily sup- 
plied. The demand has ruled dull at quite 4d. Slbs. de- 
eline; in fact, inferior breeds were only saleable at about 
nominal prices. The best Devous and half-breds have-been 
disposed of at 6s. to 6s. 2d. per 8lbs. Lambs have been in 
limited request, and the price has fallen to 7s. to 88. per 
Slbs. Lambs have been in limited request, and the price has 
fallen to 7s. to 8s. per Slbs. Calves have been in moderate 
supply, and with a dull market prices have been decidedly 
better. Pigs have been nominal in value. 


Per 8lbs., to aink the offal. 


Town made. 47 55 
Best country 


. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 6to5 0 Pr. coarse wooled 5 8 6 0 
Second quality. 5 2 5 61 PrimeSouthdown6 0 6 2 
Prime large or-en 5 8 6 O Lge.coarse calves 4 0 4 8 
Prime Scots. 6 0 6 2 Prime small 5 0 5 10 
Coarse inf. sieep 4 8 5 2 Large hogs. .4 0 4 4 
Second quality .5 4 5 8 Neat sm. porkers 4 8 5 0 

Lamb, 7s. Od. to 8s, 6d. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, July 
21.—The supplies of meat offering were short, but fully ade- 
quate to the demand, and prices generally receded slightly. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


„ 8 

Inferior beef. 3 0 to 4 0 Inferior Mutton 4 0 to 4 8 

Middling do. . 4 0 4 10 Middling do. .4 8 5 4 

Prime large do. 50 5 8 Prime do. 5 6 6 0 

Prime small do. 5 6 5 10 Large por, 4 0 4 4 

K. ̃ , ] , — , ̃˙ », 
Lamb, 6s. Od. to 6s. Sd. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, July 21.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 962 firkins butter, and 3,159 bales 
bacon; and from foreign ports 26,250 packages butter, and 
2273 bales and 121 boxes bacon. The supplies of foreign 
butter continue good, but the demand has n fully equal, 
and for the finest qualities an advance of 28. to 4s. per cwt. 
has been realised; inferior qualities a slow sale. For Irish 
there is but little inquiry as yet, The supplies of bacon 
being barely equal to the demand, Waterford and Limerick 


cured advanced 28., percwt. Hamburg 4s. to 6s., the arrivals 
being very short, 


COVENT GARDEN, Friday, July 18.—This market con- 


tinues to be well supplied, and a good amount of business is 
doing. Imports are heavy. 


POTATOES.—Borovucn Ax SpiTaLFIsLps, Monday, 
July 21.— With moderate supplies of potatoes on sale, there 
is a steady business passing in all descriptions, and the 
quotations exhibit rather more strength. English kidneys, 
10s. 10d, to 11s. Od. per ewt.; English Regents, 9s. to 12s, ; 
English round, 68. 6d. to 9s.; foreign kidneys, 88. 6d. to J 1s. ; 
foreign round, 7s. 6d. to 8s. Gd. : 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, July 21.—Our market has 
been exceedingly quiet this week. The reports from the 
lantations are very conflicting, but the general opinion of the 
t judges is, that with the most favourable progress that 
can now be made, we shall not get much more than half a 
crop, Continental markets are quiet. American advices 
are unfavourable, the crop being estimated at half of last 
years, Mid and East Kent, 5/, 5s., 51. 158. to 61. 10s,; Weald 
of Kent, 50. 58., 5/. 108. to 6/, Os.; Sussex, 5/. Os., 51. 58., 
to 5“. 158.; Farnham and country, 5l. 12s. to 71. 


SEED, Monday, July 21.— There was nothing passing in 
cloverseed to alter the value of any description. Fine trefoil 
was held with rather more firmness. New French Trifolium 
was offered more freely, quality tolerably good. Prices 
scarcely fixed to quote accurately, the demand not yet being 
on, and it will be later than usual this season before wanted 
for sowing. White mustardseed sold in ‘small lots at very 


| 


full * N tl * * 
Foreign canaryseed was ra dearer, with a better 
Hempseed brought quite as much money. 


— Monday, July 21.— The wool market has been 
2 nglish wool has been quite as dear, with a mode- 
rate d. The public sales of colonial are progressing 
steadily. French buyers are operating freely, and combing 
qualities are 1d to Id., and greasy 0}d. to Id. per Ib. dearer. 


TALLOW, Monday, July 21.—The tallow trade is quiet, 
and P. I. C. is now quoted at 42s. 6d. per ewt. on the spot. 
Town tallow is quoted at 39s. 6d., net cash. Rough fat 
commands 18. 11d. per Slbs. 


COAL, Monday, July 21.—Market ruling dull, but main- 
tained the last prices. Hettons, 30s.; West Hartley’s, 
27s. 3d. ; 2 am West, 28s. 6d. Ship left from last day, 1 ; 
ships at sea, 15. 


Houtoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs, — Negli ’ 
always inexcusable, becomes altogether unpardonable w a 
pestilence, such as cholera, threatens to stalk throughout the 
land and relentlessly claim all ages for its victims: have these 
remedies handy, let this Ointment be instantly briskly rubbed 
upon the abdomen when disordered. At certain seasons, 
when the air is rife with infection and the water provokes 
disease, it becomes the paramount duty of all invalids to 
keep themselves and their families in full health and vigour. 
No wound or sore should be permitted to run its destructive 
course, when all such predisposing causes may be effectually 
removed by this healing Ointment and these purifying Pills, 
without enervating or irritating the constitution. . 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 

EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 28. to £25. 
The only r in London 


where 
the W is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
ever 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. _ 

It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
purposes. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling my par 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


offers for Sale, at a Low Pri 


route 


1 


EQUIRED, in a Dissenting Family, as 

GOVERNESS to Two Young Ladies and a Little 

Boy, a Lady of decided piety and —— disposition, com- 

eteut to give a first-class English Education, with Music. 

— acquired abroad, and Italian and German. — Address, 
Mrs. Kemp, Beechwood, Rochdale. 


YicTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO'UNG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. , 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
- Actuary and Secretary. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. n 8 5s. Entrance Fee, 
8. per ö 


337, STRAND, W. C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas 1 N Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing. Director. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
property oe every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. 


in brown for want of supply. 1 LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
sale. STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at fa 


3 in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 


waned an ths Conan ry “Burlingt Rail 
1 * ington Railway 
— ween the Atlantic and the Pacific, 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to the Rates of by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 
United 
of intending 


Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 
DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 
BUILDER, Atpert-SQuarE, MANCHESTER, esti- 


mates for New Instruments, Enlargements, and Tuning on 
application. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and Man Mr. and Mra, 
, GEORGE BARTON, 

The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort, Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. . 

-  Terms—from 24s, 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses en application. 
ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTE 87, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. : 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.” —J. 
RoBERTS, Bourne. 

“ As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” —W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

After visiting various places in England, I have come to 


om; also, a Handbook for the use 
grants, | 


consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”"—J, K. Karcuerr, 
Toronto, C. W. 


SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 

e COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 

FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Eusron-road, Kina’s Cross 

(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon, Opposite the Mid- 

laud and Great Northern, and close to the London and 

North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 

the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from 18. 6d. Breakfast or 

Tea 18. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 

parts of the City continually. 
Exrract From Visitors’ Book. 

* E attention and very comfortable.“ 

" ouse comfortable and all things done well.” 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SHAH, and 
the PERSIANS at HOME. Illustrations of Persian 
Manners. The Home of the Shah, Ke. With Original 
Persian Music (produced in England for the first time), con- 
cluding with a New Illusion, An ARABIAN NIGHT: a 
Fairy Dream.—LAST WEEKS of The ENCHANTED 
GLEN, which, owing to Mr. Buckland’s provincial 75 
ments, cannot be represented after July 12.—A (N) ICE 
LECTURE, ‘ Professor Gardner. — FLOWE and 
BUDS, by Mr. King.—The DIVER.—The DIVING BELL. 
Many Entertainments. Open from 12 to 5, aud 7 to 10. 
Admission 1s. 7 


Gd. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
© “CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by 88 tradesmen, Who, with a 
view of derivin rofit, are manufacturing and ven ling 


ter 
TATION S of the above article. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


HE COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGHT'S SAPO 
CARBONIS DETERGENS), for Purifying, Sweeteu- 
ing, Cleansing, and Making Lustrous the Skin, Sweepin 
away all Pimples, Blotches, and Roughness. Recommende 
by the entire Medical Profession ; and, from its eable and 
Sanitary Action, is the most Popular TOILET SOAP in 
the World. “Miss Braddon has a high appreciation of 
Messrs, Wright and Co,’s COAL TAR SOAP,”—“ Bel- 
gravia Office. | 


HE COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGHT'S SAPO 
CARBONIS DETERGENS).— By its Antiseptie 
Qualities it Wards off all Infectious Diseases, such as 
Smallpox, Scarlatina, &c., and thoroughly Purifies the body 
after an Attack, so for the Prevention of the graver 
Secondary Complications. “It is the only true Avtiseptic 
Soap.”—The British Medical Journ 4a. 
HE COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGHT'S SAPO 
CARBONIS DETERGENS), from its Mildness and 
Healthful Action, is particularly useful to Children, prevent- 
ing and curing the many Forms of Skin Diseases to which 
they are subject. “In our hands it has been most effective 
in Skin Diseases.”—The Lancet. By all Chemists, in Tablets, 


SPURIOUS I 


6d. and ls. W. V. WRIGHT and Co., Southwark. 


W. F. THOMAS & 00.8 


mestic Hand Machines (noise - 


1 we ee 8 ebe — 8 15 0 DOMESTIC 
titch) gtro 
—— A . 440 


OT hand or Ret 6 0 0 


Catalogues and Samples post free, 


SEWING MACHINES 
For all Manufacturing Purposos. 
PRIZE MEDALS:— 
Laris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris 1897. 


Easy Terms of Purchase, when requircd, withwt 
increase of Price, 


SEWING MACHINES. 


1 AND 2, CHEAPSIDE; 


AND OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, 


750 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


-— 


— ee ee — 


— 


Jury 23, 1873. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
„A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
„Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.”—Standard. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B,—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


LADIES’ ENAMELLED KID BOOTS, 


Elastic or Button, beautifully made, 21s. and 238. 
Soft House Boots, 5s. 6d. 


THOMAS b. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gripert L. Baver. 

Improved ENGLIsHh MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
Cuurcn AND CHapgEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 
street, London, W. 


HE LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHINE, 
Price £4 4s. 
EASY to LEARN. 
EASY to USE. 
EAST to PAY FOR. 
The WANZER SEWING MACHINES are EASY to 
LEARN 


Because they are worked with a Shuttle, the simplest way of 
forming the Lockstitch. 
EASY to USE. . 
Because they are I and can be worked on a table. 

AST to PAY FOR. 

Because the price is low, 
Consistent with a carefully and well-made Machine, 
Price Lists and all information free. 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
cele) rated | 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


R. ROBERTS’S OINTMENT, called the 
5 POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recom- 
nended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of 
~ description, and a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
if of twenty years’ standing, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Ulcers, Scorbutic Eruptions, Pimples in the Face, 
Weak and Inflamed Eyes, Piles and Fistulg, Gangrene, and 
is a specific for those Eruptions which sometimes follow 
Vaccination. Sold in Pots 13\d., 28. 9d., 11s., and 22s, each. 
DR. ROBERTS'S PII UL ANTISCROPHULA, or 
ALTERATIVE PILLS, proved tby sixty years’ experience an 
wmvaluable remedy for that distressing complaint called 
Scroſula, Glandular Swellings, — those of the neck, 
fc. ‘They are one of the best alteratives ever compounded 
for purifying the blood and 8 ature in all her opera · 
tions. They are efficacious also in Rheumatism, and form a 
wild and superior Family Aperient that way be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet, Sold in Boxes 
ai 13g d., 25. Hl., 49. 6d., 11s., and 228. each, 
Sold by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT at 
their 8 BRIDPORT, and by all respectable Medi- 
vine Vendors, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
— relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet,“ says : 
—I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invuri- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, [ufluenzi, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, and 
all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 43. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


_ These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
ezpecially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. lence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, (out, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether urisiug from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pils are sold in boxes at Is. IId. and 43. 6d. 
each. ‘The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4%. Gd. and lls each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 

IMPORTANT FACTS, 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Handy-Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
ceruing this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


observed :—‘ It will he an incalculable boon to every person 
wiv cen read and think.” N 


Cee STEEL | NOISELESS | 
8 er fire and thief- 2 
— any window or other opening. ses 
free —CLARK and C0. Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
—None genuine without the Inventor’s facsimile in 
blue being on the Trade-mark label and outer cover. Pure 
condensed Essence of Beef Tea, excellent economic flavouring 
stock for soups, sauces, and made dishes. 
“ Food for the nerves.” (Liebig.) 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 37s.; Hartlepool, 368.; best 
Wigan, 35s.; best Silkstone, 35s.; new Silkstone, 34s. ; 
best Clay Cross, 35s.; Clay Cross Seconds, 33s. ; Primrose, 
33s. ; 5 Bright, 32s.; Barnsley, 32s.; Kitchen, 29s. ; 
Hartley, 28s, ; Cobbles, 27s.; Nuts, 278.; Coke, 30s, per 
12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered thoroughly screened. Depdts, 
ary and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir 
Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, 
King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut's- 
park-basin. : 


COL GROHE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 40s.; best Inland, 35s.; best 
Coke, 30s. Cash prices—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRING, 
1873.—Twelve beautiful varieties for Open Garden, 

&c., including double German Aster, and Ten-Week Stocks, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and Scarlet Linum. With full 
cultural directions and descriptive labels, post free, 14 Penny 
Stamps, ‘Twenty-five and Fifty Varieties, 26 and 50 stamps 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich 


PATE AU DIABLE, 


FOR MAKING DEVILS OF BISCUITS, LEGS OF 
POULTRY, MEATS, &c. 


The Original is Manufactured only by 
JOHN BURGESS AND SON, 
107, STRAND, LONDON. 

To be obtained of all Grocers and Oilmen. 


DENTOCRETE, 
OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 


The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever invented, 


The experience of these Tablets is so immensely superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations produced by clean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
half-dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
advan , which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
are as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 
are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 
the nature of ordinary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” 

Price of the DkNTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE Toorn POWDER 
TABLETS, 23. 6d. per box. 

To be obtained of ull respectable Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
throughout the — — holesale of Messrs, BARCLAY 
aud SON, Farringdon-street, and HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is. 
2s. 6d,, and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester, 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods, 


„The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 
Social Science Review. 


“Highly nourishing and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 58., and 10s, 


| * * by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


ss; DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ye 4 adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists 


ee ee — —D— — a ae — oo 
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IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY. 
Only two Medicines really act upon the Liver, —one is 
Mereury, or Blue Pill; the other, Dandelion. Thousands of 
constitutions have been destroyed by Mercury, Blue Pill, ar 
Calomel. The only safe remedy is 
DR. KING'S DANDELION AND 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
which act very gently on the liver, giving immediate relief in 
all cases of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 
giddiness, spasms, heartburn, flatulency, nervousness, gout, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels.— Manufactured 
by J. Rorke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., and sold all 
over the world by every respectable Chemist and Medicine 
Vendor, iu boxes, Is, Id., 23. 9d., 4s. Gd, and 11s, each. 


| A FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 


WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely n to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for — High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 

Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 

Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 

— patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is u sd 


Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 
LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 


—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 
days. It increases wth and removes dandrift. Sold in 
l bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order.—A 

SS, 248, High Holborn, London, 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


WINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


The “Tintara” is a robust sustaining wine. It cannot 
develope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It 
high tonic properties, and is essentially a strengthening wine. 
Fuller particulars of this and other wines can be had on 
application at P. B. BURGOYNE?’S, Head Offices, 50, Old 
Broad-street, and London Wall, London, E.C. 


YOUNG’S HALF-GUINEA TROUSERS, 

@ warranted all wool, and properly shrunk. The new 

Summer patterns, directions for self-measure, and illustrated 
price list, post free. 


135 and 136, High Holborn, London. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Impure 


blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of all 
disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. 
They strengthen all the organs, and restore impaired health 
when all other remedies have failed. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS, BOYS’ 
FITTERS, &c. 


NAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each piece 

of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 


NAMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 

Accurate Fit. 

High-class Style. 

Durable Materials. 

pany ae — 

est Workmanship. 
NOTED FOR Permanent Colours. 
Superior Trimmings. 


OU'T- 


Fashionable Designs. 
Gentlemanly A rance. 
Wear -resisting Properties. 


TT EW SUMMER FABRICS, 
PRICE LIST. 


SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS. 
wf” ne 5 3 * A 
qi 71 23 qi #3 92 
1 > 1 88 ‘ 9. > Ft : 
56 PEC | am | AGE 2 5 
5086. . 6d. 16s. A | tte * 2558. Tia. 
42s. 405 208, B Is. 288. 28s. 
508. 678 243 C 26a. 886. 386. 
598 68 28s, D 83s. 42s. 42s, 
768 83s. Sis E 42s. 60s. 506. 
81s | Sis. 30 F 458. 65s. 558, 
* | 104s. | 38s. G 658. 65s. — 
102s. | 1128 — H 60s. 70s. — 
1166. 1508. — 1 708 848. | — 
All sizes off Guide to Patterns n Perfect 
rr 2 r . 
diate use, ment class roughly {| and in 
mere, sent | sent rung. ‘at. | style. 
NEWS UMMER TROUSERS. 

aa oo es 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 
Por ae BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 


and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 


Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. 85 ee 3 
HE NEW WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS 
are manufactured in every style of Juvenile Costume. 
Suit for a Boy four fect in height, C class, 25s. : 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or descending according to size. 


ee ee — 


Sor BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


FINE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 

FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, English Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
selected from all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price Gd., 
or gratis to purchasers. 

Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 
pains BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 

LONDON, E.C, 
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NE THOUSAND SHEETS of CREAM- 
LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES, suitable for 
the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, on receipt of P. O. O. for 
10s. Gd. 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 each, 208. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E.C. Established fifty years 
N.B.—Every description of stationery 
quantities) at the wholesale price. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 


beautiful * is the most perfect ever made. 
me Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
server, 


“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 


Specimen kets, containing six varieti t free One 
Shilling 885 6 ene 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressi Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 


— Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


Sram ERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and 1 requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, J.on- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1.8. Od. Pills ace 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. 14d., 2s, 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depdt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


„Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cris WORLD -FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular heaps 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. ä 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from any 4 injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to,test :ts value, 

housands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 1ls. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any dre on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. 3 of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
— inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Eaq., F. R. S., —— 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgean to Guys Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq.; 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force, 
Aston Key, . Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
2 s Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had 4 — and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single 2ls., 208. 7d., and 3)s. 6d, 
Postage, free. 


Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 
Postage, free. : : 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. 8 free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly, 


NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for 28 efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 1Us., and 

168. each. Postage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


(in reasonable | 


a, 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is 


strongly 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending con tional * 10 


A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


ed, Specimen copies will be sent by post 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to 


participate 
Address, the Rev. J. T. v Fc 


in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
VIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are 


special features to recommend it - ve find an Index of 
mend the book in stron 


“The arrangement is 


uainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection. Nonconformist. 
„This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small 
ymns 8 for Young People 
é t terms, and hope that this volume wil 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising s 
rticularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.“ Freeman. 


but it has 


price of 
We com- 


Special 

enable very many more to enjoy the — as well as the 
pirit.“— he Baptist. 

The editors have laboriously 


ightpence, 
1068, 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and eve 
he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENOE. 


prices. 
required. 


variety of binding at very moderate 
Undenominational title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen oe will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 


Prospectuses, wit 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


full particulars, sent on application. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


BEST 


J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD COTTON, 
For Hand or Machine Sewing. 


J & P. CO ATS EXTRA MACHINE GLACE COTTON. 


üñ——— — — — 


—— — — — 


J 8 P CO ATS’ ROOCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
I 1 n Is Unsurpassed in Quality. 


ꝗZü—e D — ͥ i — — — 


J. & P. COATS’ SEWING COTTONS, &c., 
To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND Rerat, DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KN Don. 


LONDON WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE—80, WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. | 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark, Sold hogy and 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. I. 
don Agents: -W. Best and Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 


“AGUA AMARELLA”’ 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


‘‘ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


aud see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles, 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street London. 


KINAHANS II 1 


WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
fectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


OTICE of _,REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from ormwood-street ta 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E. C., where all commani- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts previously used, It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for sprocnctng 
sea bath in your own room, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Dr 
boxes of 7 Ib., l4lb., 28 Ib, 56 lb., an 
imitations. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used * 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, itude, &. 
It invigorates more effectively and nat than any other 
remedy. d in bags boxes by Chemists and 
Druggists. N. B. Particularly gee that each packet bears 
our trade mark. ) 


FE\IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 


a real 
ay be used warm, 
toca: gallon 
ists, in bags and 
cwt. Beware of 


of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without t ty of a! on the coast. 
Baths p with this salt may always be obtained at the 


Argyll Baths, Argylleplace, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. ; 


Tinnane SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
landular swelli rheumatic affections, 


— 
&= by Chemists and Drug- 


the limbs, 
whole system. 4 
forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations, 
E\IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


exhibited in the most r 


manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bage and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.— see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


1 S SEA SALT is superior to any other 

preparation in the world, as by the employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and inv g proper- 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the 1 
operations of refining and purifying, are retained in full 


activity. 


TR SEA SALT effectually relieves 
tender feet, They should be bathed night and 

with a solution pre five or six ounces 
the salt ina gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. Beware of imitations.—Tidman 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


EVIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When * chasing this 
22 yma berm f bps b deme 
that our Ww 

on ue a onan „ Tidman’s Sea Salt.“ — Hiden uvand 
Son, 21, Wijson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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SEASIDE, COUNTRY, & HOLIDAY 
READING. 


IRDS and BIRD SONGS. With Natural 
History Notes. Upwards of 100 Illustrations. 1s., 
cloth; 1s. 6d., extra cloth, gilt edges. 


OOK for the SEASIDE. By Anne Pratt. 
With 93 Engravings. 3s., cloth. . 


. EAUTIES and WONDERS of VEGETABLE 
LIFE. By the Author of Picture Gallery of the 
Nations.“ 125 Engravings. 3s. 6d., cloth. 


1 LAND BIRDS. By Miss BRIORT- 
; WELL. Finely Illustrated, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HE AWDRIES and their FRIENDS. 
Mrs. Prosser. Illustrated. 4s., cloth extra. 


118 — NEAR HOME. By Rev. W. 
Houon ron, M. A., F. L. S. 56 Engravings, 1s., 
cloth ; 1s. 6d., gilt edges. 


AMBLES and ADVENTURES in the WILDS 
of the WEST. By Catuerine C. Horx. 


Numerous Engravings. 1s., cloth; 1s. 6d., gilt edges. 


EORGE BURLEY ; his Fortunes and Adven- 


tures. By G. E. Saraunt. Illustrated. 4s. 6d., 
cloth extra. 


APTAIN COOK’S LIFE and ADVENTORES. 
4 Told by W. H. G. Kineaston. 64 Engravings. 5s., 


By 


LYPIUS of TAGASTE. By Mrs. Wess, 
Author of Naomi.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth, 


TORY of the DAYS of the CATTLE PLAGUE. 
By Mrs. Prosser. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HE MOTH and the CANDLE; or, Lucy 
Woodville’s Temptation. 28. 6d., cloth. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 


164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND THE 
WESLEYANS. 
Just issued, price 3d.; by post 34d., 
An ANSWER to BISHOP 


WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL to the WESLEYAN 


METHODISTS of the Diocese of Lincoln. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUDSON. 
Now ready, price 6d., post free, 
The TESTIMONY of tie 


ROCKS and the RECORD of MOSES: an Essay. 
By T. K. CALLARD. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


TALES from the GROVE: a 


Book for Youth, By ALFRED WHITTALL, F. S. A. 
“Of good tendency, and honest feeling, fairly expressed.” 


—Baptist ine. 
“The spirit pervading t rose pieces is eminent] 
deserving of praise.”—Sunday-School Teachers’ Treasury. . 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


TWELVE DISCUSSIONS 


roving the EXTINCTION of EVIL PERSONS and 
HINGS. By HENRY SMITH WARLEIGH, 
Rector of Ashchurch. 


“This volume will command the attention of men who 


A profound thought, clearly expressed.” — The 
*. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


HADES: or, the Intermediate 
State of Mau, By HENRY CONSTABLE, A. M., 


Author of “The Duration and Nature of Future 
Punishment,” &c 


„Mr. Constable’s argument is supported by no little 
learning, a keen logic, and a clear and available style.”— 
Nonconformist. : 


bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d., 
ls. : morocco, mite ve Ag 


The NEW CYCLOPADIA of 


ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTE, Moral and Religious. 


Handsomel 
Ar 


Containing a vast Collection of Authentic Anecdotes, old 
and new, on a wide Fo Swe 0g arranged and classified 
for ready reference, for Ministers, Teachers, and 
the Family Circle. 

The characteristics which distinguish this 
work from others of the same and which especially re- 
commend it, are—1l. Its Fulness ; 2. Its Variety 


and Scope; 3. The Authenticity of its A 
Excellent Arrangement ; 5. Its Superior Appearance. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


This day, price One Shilling, Third Edition, 
CRACROFI’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


MERICAN RAILWAYS as INVEST. 
| MENTS. By Rosert Girren. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


; 4. Its 


Second Edition, this day, price One Shilling; by post, 1s. 3d., 
HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 


the Powers of Investment us iven to 
Practical Directions for the Ga of 8 


matters relating to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By Bernarp Cracrort, 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


with 


| 


USTRALASIAN SKETCHER, by Pen and 
Pencil, No. 2, Price 6d., with Supplement a vey 
74.), just arrived from Melbourne. Apply.“ Argus” „ 


26, Cornhi 
of July 15th, paragraph 
ournalism 


The“ Times in a commendato 
, characterises the“ Sketcher as 


on Australian J 

“a new illustrated journal, of a much higher class than most 

— 4 would expect to find in any colony, and which cannot 
il to be popular and useful.” 


1 FOUNDATION- STONE of the 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, FOLKESTONE, will be laid 

=. eee August 7th, by WM. OLNEY, Esq., of 
on. 


The ceremony will commence at Three o’clock p.m. 
Tea will be provided at Five o’clock. 


The Rev. Dr. LANDELS will preach in the Town Hall at 
Seven o’clock. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be very gratefully received by 
WM. SAMPSON, Pastor. 


ET TEN HA IL COLLE G E, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
JOSEPH THOMPSON, Esq, of Manchester, has kindly 
consented to preside at the AN NUAL DISTRIBUTION 
of PRIZES, on Tuns Dx, July 29th. 


For particulars, apply to the Hon. Sec. 


RPHAN WORKING 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


PaTRONS— 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES. 
Forty Orphans will be elected on the 31st inst., raising the 
number to 376. There is ample accommodation for 400; for 
want of the requisite funds the full number has not been 


maintained. 
expenditure is £200 weekly. 


SCHOOL, 


The av 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


— 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 


Hornsey-rise, N. 
PaTRONS— 
Their R. H. the Prince and Princess of WALES. 


FUNDS are urgently needed at the present time, are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. - 
N OTICE.—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING of the 
PERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Registered as the Perpetual Benefit Building Society) 
Will be held on WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 30th, 1873, 
at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon-street, when 
the Accounts, duly audited, together with a Report of the 
affairs of the Society, will be laid before the Members, and 
the Directors and Auditor, required by the rules to be duly 

appointed for the ensuing year, will be elected. 
Chair to be taken at Six o’clock precisely. 
(By order of the Board) 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
Offices, 16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. } 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nsar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL.D., 
M. R. I. A., assisted by competent Masters. 


COMMITTEE. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, A* J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. H. SANDERS, Wakefield, Hon. Secretary. 

Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A.,|T.W.Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B.A., Batley,| Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. | W. Hinmers, * Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. | W. H. Lee, Esq., J. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas, IIllingworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. | M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new r has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, n Fripay, the lst of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Terns, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


2 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Principale Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the nal 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 

considerable experience in — 2 and have success- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations. 


Ln COLLEG 


Principal—Miss GALE. 


Thorough English, French, German, Music, Ke. Sea air 
and bathing. Vacancy for an Articled Pupil. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin SepremsBer 18th. 


Terms and particulars on application. 
| DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 


Pupils are p for Matriculation at the Universities 
or for Commercial pursuits. 
Terms, 28, 30, and 36 guineas per annum, according to age 
The COLLEGE REOPENS on Fripay, August Ist. 
Prospectuses on application. 


E, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


NEW. 


. 


Rev. P. P. ROWE, M. A. 


| 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM. 
Principals— 
The Misses MAKEPEACE and Rev. J. MAKEPEACE, 
A staff of Professors will assist. | 
The COLLEGE OPENS on WD NES DA, July 30th. 


Prospectuses on application. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


; Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


London. 
Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

AsstsTANT MASTERS. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. | 
A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 

Preceptors. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq 


London. 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
— Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 
Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 3 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 
Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature. . . Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 

Botany aie ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. MANDROU., 

German Language ... ... Dr. GERNER. 

Italian Language ... Signor Sui No. 

English History _... ... Dr. KEMSHEAD, Dulwich Col. 
Glo and Natural Science E. H. West, M.A 


. Mr. Jonzs, F.R.G8,, F. d. S.] 

... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

we * ‘és 1 * x: . Col 
inging and Organ ... H. W. Monk, Esq., King's Col. 

Drawing and Painting .. R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S8 


Terms aud Particulars on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


HAD MasTER— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member ol the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 


Vicx-MasrER— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&e., &c. — 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 


Lapy RESIDENTY— Miss COOKE. 


The SUMMER TERM commenced TuurspaAy, the 24th 
April, 1873. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


WANAGE VILLA, TORQUAY. 


Mrs. VINCENT receives a select number of YOUNG 
LADIES, to whom she offers superior Educational advan- 
tages, combined with the comforts of a well-ordered Christian 

ome. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS Fripay, August lst. 


Terms and references upon application. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 120, Hagley- 

road, Edgbaston, near Birmingham, conducted by 

Mr. Frederic Ewen, with the aid of an efficient staff of resi- 

— one 1 Masters, will REOPEN on MONDAY, 
st 4t 


upils prepared for the University Examinations and fer 
business. 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. HEATHFIELD HOUSE, PARKSTONE 
—between Poole and Bournemouth. 
This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by competent Masters, will REOPEN (D.V.) on 
Tuurspay, July 31. 


Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 
36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Physical Geography 
Music—Theory, &c. 
Piano and Harmonium 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 

AUTUMN TERM vill begin Tuurspay, September 18th. 


Published by WIILIAX Rospert Wi.1cox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
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